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4 THE GREAT PROTECTION 


“Beneath the shadow of the Great Protection, 
Bathed in the peace of that Divine affection, | i 
No fever heats of life, or dull dejection ~ eal | 
work the spirit harm. |. 
Not any power the Universe can know 
| 


Can touch the spirit held with Christ in God, 
For naught that He has made, abot, below, 
Can part us from His love.” 


—Selected. 
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healeth thee.” 

the instruments 
djustme Suggestion, Laying on Hands, 
I meth are $0 many means of contacting 
“peeeptive attitude of the self. It sees 
and claims it. A or 
is perfect. Right where you are, look to 


about it, write me. 


PARKER BOYD 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Tablets of Bronze, Brass or Marble 


‘VENETIAN MOSAICS 
Artistically Designed Woodwork 
| Designs and Estimates on Request 


SPAULDING & COMPANY 


Michigan Avenue and Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


COMPLETE 


BANKING SERVICE 


Come in Any Time—You Are Always Welcome. 


| SECURITY BANK AND 


TRUST Co. 


Estsblished 1871 


ST. HOSPITAL 


27th AND VALENCIA STREETS —. SAN FRANCISCO 


The offering at the morning service on the Sunday 
nearest St. Luke’s Day (October 18), together with 
Thank Offerings for recovery from sickness, special 
donations and legacies, are added to the Fund for the 
endowment of a Free Bed to be known as the 
Bishop’s Bed. The Bishop of the Diocese will have 
the nomination of the ones who may use it. | 


Cc. A. DUBUC H. J. FRICKE 


DUBUC CO. 


TAILORS 


106-108 Kearny Street, near Post 
Phone Douglas 2854 


See Window Display. Prices $40 to $60 


San Francisco 


MRS. G. P. PRECHTEL, President H. 8. McCURDY, Secretary 
CHRIS. 8S. MATHIESON, Vice-President and Manager 


Golden Gate Undertaking 


Company 


1550 California Street 
: Between Polk and Larkin 
Phone Prospect 3144 


CANADIAN BANK 
COMMERCE. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 


Sir Edmund Walker, C. V. 0., LL. D., D. C. L., President 
Sir John Aird, Vice-President and General Manager 
H. V. F. Jones, Assistant General Manager 


Capital paid up - - 7 $15,000,000 
Surplus- - - - - - 15,000,000 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
Exchange Place 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
2 Lombard St., E. C. 


Branches in every Province of Canada and in Portland, Ore; Seattle, . 
Wash.; Mexico City; Havana, Cuba; Kingston, Jamaica; Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, B. W. I.; Bridgetown, Barbadoes; 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


This Bank transacts every description of Banking Business, 
including the issue of Letters of Credit, Travelers’ 
Checks and Drafts on Foreign Countries, and 
will negotiate or receive for collection 
Bills on any place where there 
is a Bank or Banker 


“ SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 


450 CALIFORNIA STREET | 
BRUCE HEATHCOTE, Manager | W. J. COULTHARD, Asst. Manager 
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Warren Gamaliel Harding, A Christian Statesman 


A sudden shock has come to our citizens and Church 
people through the — of our honored guest, President 
Harding. 

Historians will record, with cold wna measured judgment, 


President Harding’s place among the politicians and states- 
men of our country. There is another record, however, that 


is written indelibly on the hearts of all people, and one © 


which will stand forever as the highest qualification and 
most enduring, and that is, President Harding’s place as a 
Christian. 


Foremost and above all outstanding characteristics was 
the evidence of true Christian character in the life of Warren 
Gamaliel Harding. The opening words of the Associated 
Press report to the whole world were: “Warren G. Harding 
brought to the presidency an infinite patience and kindness 
in dealing with public questions.” His chief role as Presi- 


dent was that of peacemaker, and his achievements in that . 


role will entitle him to a fame that will not be dimmed with 
time. Mayor Rolph’s statement to the citizens of San Fran- 
cisco recorded in beautiful phrase this attribute as follows: 
“President Harding was a lovable character, a man of high 
ideals and lofty purposes. He aimed to do for the nation, as 
its President, all things that he believed would hold the 
world in bonds of friendship with us.” Congressman Curry 
of the Third California District stated in a word the true 
character of Mr. Harding as a man when he said: “President 
Harding was a genuine, true American and Christian and his 
passing away is not only a national but an international 
calamity.” 


Immediately upon learning of the death of the President, 
the bishops of the Diocese sent out the following letter to the 
clergy of the Diocese, calling upon them to lead the Church 
in earnest intercession for the comforting and blessed 


presence of our Heavenly Father with Mrs. Harding and all 


Che Pacitic Churchman 


his family in affliction, and for the guidance of God upon 
the work of our new President, Calvin Coolidge: 


To the Clergy and Congregations of the Diocese: 


The shock that has come to Church and State in the pre- 
cipitation from high hope of the recovery of our President, 
under the swift blow of his death, carries its own appeal to 
betake ourselves to prayer and to our altars. And we would 
in furtherance of that instinct, commend to you the use both 
in private and public, of earnest intercession at home and in 
church for the comforting and blessed presence of our 
Heavenly Father with Mrs. Harding and all his family in 
affliction. We commend to your prayers also him who has 
now become our nation’s head, President Coolidge. Probably 
human history has no instance of one instantly summoned 
to such colossal responsibility of public office from a lesser 
sphere, as has come to him. 


Let us pray that upon him may fall in its fullness the 
mantle of his great predecessor, great in his sagacious divina- 
tion that the world ills of our time can only have hope in the 
domination of spiritual and moral forees over material, and 
great in the faith with which he bravely proposed and wore 
himself out in maintaining policies to justify that hope for 
the nation and for the world. We can best show our thank- 
fulness for the good example of the noble President taken 
from us and our loyalty to sustain the President who now 
should have our fealty, by making our own and our nation’s 
own those ideals which express President Harding’s aims 
and we may well believe will shape President Coolidge’s 
under God, that peace and happiness, truth and justice, re- 
ligion and piety may be established among us for all gen- 
erations. Faithfully your bishops, 

WILLIAM F. NICHOLS. 
EDWARD L. PARSONS. 


“Stop” 


(By W. F. N.) 


The railway crossing watchman waves 

That sign-board, which for travel saves 

The menace of untimely graves— 
“Stop!” 


The officer with uplift hand 

Dictates to traffic from his stand, 

Congestion yields to his command— 
“Stop!” 


The Consult Doctor too, prescribes 

To glutton, or if one imbibes 

Too freely, all that word describes— 
“Stop!” 


From bank account which shows “No Funds,” 
When checks are drawn to meet the duns, 
Blunt notice as to payment runs— 

“Stop!” 


And so authority we heed 

In daily commonplace decreed, 

And spite of all our modern speed— 
“Stop!” 


Why not obey in churchly sphere, 

Where worldly diversions interfere, 

And conscience tries to make us hear— 
“Stop !” 


Why not for better self obey — 

The discipline of Christ’s own way 

For time for worship, time to pray— 
“Stop !” 


For time to think and time to serve, 
For time to quiet throbbing nerve, 
And time for vision, to reserve-— 

“Stop 


That vision of the full-orbed worth 

Of life in heaven and on earth! 

To disobey it is but dearth— 
“Stop 
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d Chapel 
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Warren Gamaliel Harding, A Christian Statesman 


A sudden shock has come to our citizens and Church 
people through the = of our honored guest, President 
Harding. 

Historians will record, with cold wad measured judgment, 


President Harding’s place among the politicians and states- 
men of our country. There is another record, however, that 


is written indelibly on the hearts of all people, and one — 


which will stand forever as the highest qualification and 
most enduring, and that is, President Harding’s place as a 
Christian. 


Foremost and above all outstanding characteristics was 
the evidence of true Christian character in the life of Warren 
Gamaliel Harding. The opening words of the Associated 
Press report to the whole world were: “Warren G. Harding 
brought to the presidency an infinite patience and kindness 
in dealing with public questions.” His chief role as Presi- 


dent was that of peacemaker, and his achievements in that | 


role will entitle him to a fame that will not be dimmed with 
time. Mayor Rolph’s statement to the citizens of San Fran- 
cisco recorded in beautiful phrase this attribute as follows: 
“President Harding was a lovable character, a man of high 
ideals and lofty purposes. He aimed to do for the nation, as 
its President, all things that he believed would hold the 
world in bonds of friendship with us.” Congressman Curry 
of the Third California District stated in a word the true 
character of Mr. Harding as a man when he said: “President 
Harding was a genuine, true American and Christian and his 
passing away is not only a national but an international 
calamity.” 


Immediately upon learning of the death of the President, 
the bishops of the Diocese sent out the following letter to the 
clergy of the Diocese, calling upon them to lead the Church 
in earnest intercession for the comforting and blessed 
presence of our Heavenly Father with Mrs. Harding and all 


his family in affliction, and for the guidance of God upon 
the work of our new President, Calvin Coolidge: 


To the Clergy and Congregations of the Diocese: 


The shock that has come to Church and State in the pre- 
cipitation from high hope of the recovery of our President, 
under the swift blow of his death, carries its own appeal to 
betake ourselves to prayer and to our altars. And we would 
in furtherance of that instinct, commend to you the use both 
in private and public, of earnest intercession at home and in 
church for the comforting and blessed presence of our 
Heavenly Father with Mrs. Harding and all his family in 
affliction. We commend to your prayers also him who has 
now become our nation’s head, President Coolidge. Probably 
human history has no instance of one instantly summoned 
to such colossal responsibility of public office from a lesser 
sphere, as has come to him. 


Let us pray that upon him may fall in its fullness the 
mantle of his great predecessor, great in his sagacious divina- 
tion that the world ills of our time can only have hope in the 
domination of spiritual and moral forces over material, and 
great in the faith with which he bravely proposed and wore 
himself out in maintaining policies to justify that hope for 
the nation and for the world. We can best show our thank- 
fulness for the good example of the noble President taken 
from us and our loyalty to sustain the President who now 
should have our fealty, by making our own and our nation’s 
own those ideals which express President Harding’s aims 
and we may well believe will shape President Coolidge’s 
under God, that peace and happiness, truth and justice, re- 
ligion and piety may be established among us for all gen- 


_ erations. Faithfully your bishops, 


WILLIAM F. NICHOLS. 
EDWARD L. PARSONS. 


“Stop” 


(By W. F. N.) 


The railway crossing watchman waves 

That sign-board, which for travel saves 

The menace of untimely graves— 
“Stop!” 


The officer with uplift hand 

Dictates to traffic from his stand, 

Congestion yields to his command— 
“Stop !” 


The Consult Doctor too, prescribes 

To glutton, or if one imbibes 

Too freely, all that word describes— 
“Stop!” 


From bank account which shows “No Funds,” 
When checks are drawn to meet the duns, 
Blunt notice as to payment runs— 

“Stop!” 


And so authority we heed 

In daily commonplace decreed, 

And spite of all our modern speed— 
“Stop!” 


Why not obey in churchly sphere, 

Where worldly diversions interfere, 

And conscience tries to make us hear— 
“Stop !” 


Why not for better self obey — 

The discipline of Christ’s own way 

For time for worship, time to pray— 
“Stop!” 


For time to think and time to serve, 
For time to quiet throbbing nerve, 
And time for vision, to reserve— 

“Stop !” 


That vision of the full-orbed worth ‘ 
Of life in heaven and on earth! 
To disobey it is but dearth— 

“Stop!” 
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DIOCESE OF CALIFORNIA 


Personals and Diocesan Notes 


The Rev. and Mrs. Schuyler Pratt are visiting in Tacoma. 
Bishop Shaylor has been the summer preacher at Grace Cathe- 


The Rey. and Mrs. Thackeray are spending a vacation in the bay 
region. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Willie Bours will take a trip to Tacoma in 
August. 

The Rev. D. G, Wu and family have been on vacation at Mount 
Hermon. 

The Rev. W. A. Brewer and Mrs. Brewer have been at Carmel for 
the summer. 

The Rev. G. H. B. Wright and Mrs. Wright will spend a vacation 
at Lake Tahoe, | 

The Rev. W. A. A. Shipway of Covina, wasciee: is visiting San 
Francisco during August. 

Bishop Moulton has been taking the semumer services at St. 
Mark’s Church, Berkeley. 

The Rev. Mortimer Chester of Santa Maria is supplying at All 
Staints’ Church, Berkeley. 

Professor Drown of Cambridge spent a few days in San Francisco 
on his way to the Orient. 

Dean and Mrs. Gresham have returned from a vacation spent in 
British Columbia and Alaska. 

The Rev. W. W. Jennings is on a vacation with the Sierra Club. 
Dr. Wilson is supplying at St. Luke’s Church. 

Dr. Powell is giving a course in the Summer School at Portland, 
while Mrs. Powell is visiting in Victoria, B. C. 

The Rev. John J. P. Perry of the Diocese of Kentucky and Mrs. 
Perry have been visiting their daughter in San Francisco. 

Bishop. and Mrs, Nichols have taken an apartment at Van Ness 
avenue and Vallejo street and will occupy it about August 1. 

The Diocesan Church family extend their deepest sympathy to 
Archdeacon Jenvey in his secibgagie segs through the death of Mrs. 
Jenvey. 

The Rev. B. D. Weigle, Discs Executive Secretary, will preach 
the sermon at the Hale Radio Station Sunday services at 11:00 
a. m. Sunday, August 12. 

The following missionaries will sail September 6 on the “President 
Taft”: Miss Gertrude Selzer, for Shanghai; Miss B. M. Harris, for 
Shanghai; Miss Pearl Hamlin, for the Philippines. 

With the death on July 5 of George H. Kellogg of Berkeley, the 
Diocese has lost one of its most representative members. Funeral 
services were held at St. Clement’s Church, Bishop Nichols and the 
Rev. Dr. Hodgkin officiating, 

The Rev. Mr. Maxwell has closed the Boys’ Camp for the season. 
There was an average of seventy-five boys at the camp during the. 
summer. The camp was visited by John C. Neubauer, Director of 


' the San Francisco Boys’ Club, and Mr. Neubauer said upon leav- 


ing: “I can assure you that your camp was positively the best that 
I have visited and it is really my ideal of what a real boys’ camp 
should be.” 


Commemoration Service for Rev. F. B. A. Lewis 


On Thursday, July 5, 1923, the Rev. Frederick B. A. Lewis, M. D., 
rounded out forty years of his canonical connection with the Dio- 
cese of California. Some of his friends wished to happily com- 
memorate his two score years of ministry in the Diocese, and on 
counselling him they found his wish to be to have the commemora- 
tion made as simple as possible and practically to confine it to a 
celebration of the Holy Communion. Accordingly, on that date 
there was held at St. Luke’s Church, San Francisco, a celebration 
of the Holy Communion with the Bishop as celebrant assisted by 
the Rev. W. W. Jennings, Dr. James O. Lincoln and Dr. Powell. 

Bishop Nichols presented Dr, Lewis with an autograph copy of a 
beautiful and sincere tribute as a man and priest of the Church as 


follows: 
A, D. 1883-1923 


To Our Well-beloved Presbyter and Brother in Christ, Frederick 

Benjamin Adams Lewis, M. D., Greeting: 

In behalf of the clergy and laity of the Diocese of California on 
July 5, 1923, which rounds out the fortieth year of your canonical 
connection with the Diocese, I extend to you by this, our hearty 
anniversary congratulations in the name of the Lord. I would ex- 
press to you, too, the gratification of the representatives here pres- 
ent, in being able to join with you in this highest commemora- 
tion of any turning point in the holy ministry, this service of the 
Holy Communion of the Body and Blood of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. 

We fondly recalil your patriotic and professional service as sur- 


geon in the United States Navy during the Civil War, which evinced 
the traits of true manhood and official dutifulness you brought to 
your later sense of vocation to the ministry of Jesus Christ, when 
after having taken up lay Church work in 1873—over half a century 
ago—you were ordained in 1876, and served at various points in the 
Diocese of Central New York before coming to California, winning 
there the confidence and friendship of that giant of those days, 
Bishop Frederic Dan Huntington. Beginning your ministrations at 
St. Luke’s, Los Gatos, not long after your coming, your faithful 
work there many years fostered the mission origins into a self- 
supporting parish. After resigning that charge and being honored 
as rector emeritus, your services have been given, and for the most 
part literally given, as a welcome supply at missionary stations 
such as Gilroy and Hollister and. since 1901 as associate at St.- 
Luke’s Parish, San Francisco. Six years dean of the Convocation 
of San Jose, you did much for the corporate consciousness of the 
new convocation and for the interest in its meetings. The Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion in recognition of your war service made 
you its chaplain, in which office you served four years. 


Between the lines, however, of these few data we would signalize 
here the devotion and constancy of response and the voluntary 
help to mission fields with little or no resource for adequate salary; 
the loyalty to Christ and your Church and as a comrade to your 
bishop; the principle, the gravity which is enjoined in the New 
Testament and becomes a credential of the holy office ever recog- 
nized in our communities; not forgetting your thought for our 
Diocesan Disabled Clergy Fund in your generous addition to its 
endowment. 


The number forty in Holy Writ is sometimes said to be symbole 
of trial and test and in the ripening of your eight-six years as 
well as in these last two score with the Diocese, we know you have 
had no immunity from the problems and probations of earth, such 
as the loss of your noble wife and the physical remiinders of age. 
But when the outcome of trials of faith is more faith, it is but 


another demonstration that faith is “the victory that overcometh 


the world.” May that bring you all cheer for the years we trust 
may remain for you and sound the triumph all the more assur- 
pany for the “crown of life.’ May we all look for that “blessed 
ope.” 
For the Diocese of California, July 5,1923. 
(Seal) (Signed) WILLIAM FORD NICHOLS, 
Bishop of California, 


The many friends of Dr. Lewis unite in extending their hearty 
congratulations and wishes that his period of service may be ex- 
tended: by many more happy and fruitful years. 


Successful Asilomar Conference 


Notwithstanding the fact that the time for the Asilomar Con- 
ference had to ‘be so early this year and prevented a number from 
attending, the 1923 conference was one of the most successful con- 
ferences ever held. The attendance was large and the special fature 
this year was the attendance of a large group of young people under 
‘the leadership of the Young People’s Fellowship. 


All of the courses were well attended and especially those led by 
our visiting members of the faculty, coming from various places 
outside of the diocese. Bishop Sanford’s Discussion Course for the 
clergy was most helpful and inspiring. Dr. Addison’s lectures on 
Mysticism were crowded, and the lectures of the Rev. Arthur Cotter 
were so popular that additional lectures were requested for the 
afternoon. 


The Rey, A. G. H. Bode of Los Angeles gave a most interesting 
interpretation of the Psalms and added much to the enjoyment of 
the conference by his musical contributions, Dr. Burleson’s lectures 
on the missionary work of the Church were vivid in their accounts 
of _personal experience and did not smell of the midnight lamp as 
some lectures do. The Rev. Philip Kemp gave a practical account 
ef the organization of the Young People’ s Fellowship ard the latest 
efficient methods. 


On Thursday evening there was a demonstration of Church Page- 
antry by members of the conference, under the direction of Rev. 
F. D. Graves. The Church Pageants presented were: “How the Light 
Came,” by Mr. Graves, and “The Nativity Play,” as arranged by 
the Rev. L. B. Thomas, 


On Tuesday evening Fred T. Foster gave a most inkenpettie 
illustrated talk on the Oberammergau Passion Play. 


The most valuable feature of the conference was the course of 
evening inspirational addresses on the subject “The Fundamentals 
of the Faith,” by Bishop Parsons. These addresses were attended 
by the whole conference and proved most profitable and inspiring. 
They were especially helpful to the younger members of the confer- 
ence, who heard the true, essential and fundamental principles of 
the faith of the Church presented with both scholarship and rever- 
ence, and in the light of modern thought and life. 

Dean Thomas deserves the greatest commendation and thanks 
for his-devoted service in promoting and directing the conference 
with such marked success. | 
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Che Pacific Churchman 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
FELLOWSHIP 


OFFICERS 
Premidemt...ssccsvvcvces Frank Pillsbury, 75 Roble Road, Berkeley 
Vice-Fresidents Convocation 
Treasurer .......... John Macdonald, 3316 Laguna avenue, Oakland 


eee .Miss Margaret Ammerman, 75 Miller avenue, Sausalito 


FAREWELL TO THEE, ASILOMAR 


The delegates of the Fellowship chapters at Asilomar said that 
sadly as they bade goodby to the Conference and the “Rest by the 
Sea” on Thursday evening, June 21. And yet there was joy in our 


hearts because we had been able to stay there for one happy week, 


crowded full of fun and fellowship. : 

_Asilomar is coming to mean more and more to us who have been 
there and it is our duty to spread of the word, that we may greet 
twice the number next year. It is useless to speak of our inspiring 
classes, our wienie roasts and marshmallow toasts under the stars, 
our pageant, our rides and all the things that went to make the 
Conference a vital thing. They are happy memories now, but the 
physical and spiritual strength that Asilomar alone gives us will 
carry us through to tackle our problems with new courage. Hail 
and farewell! 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S FELLOWSHIP SUMMER CONFERENCE 
SAN ANSELMO, AUGUST 31 TO SEPTEMBER 3 


Registration entire Conference or for any coming in by Satur- 
day evenng, 3.50; payable one-half at registration. For all coming 
in on Sunday, 32.50; for those coming on Monday morning, $1.50 
and $1 for those coming only for Monday afternoon and evening to 
share in the big Parents’ Day events. Registrar, Miss Bessie Day, 
2324 Dwight Way, Berkeley. Final registration date, August 27. 
Send names and money to registrar. 

It is with regret we have to announce that neither Dean Gresham 
nor Dr. Porter can act as our leaders this year, though they are so 


advertised on our posters. Both received other important and un-— 


avoidable calls. 
Hosts and hostesses who will be with us: Rev. H. St. George 
Buttrum, Rev. George Maxwell, Rev. Mark Rifenbark, Rev. F. D. 


Graves, two Epworth League secretaries, A. S. Healy, Mesdames 


Pillsbury, Golledge, Johnson, Crawford; Clairmont, Burton, Elliott, 
Deaconesses Saunders and Swinburne, and others. 
Program of Conference 
Topic: Leadership; slogan: “Let us alse go with Him.” 
Friday, August 31 
6:30 p. m—Conference begins with supper of welcome, followed 
hy registration, organization and a Y. P. F. social. 
Saturday, September 1 
00 a. m.—Opening consecration moments, Miss Helen Maddock. 
:30 to 10:15—Senior class (over eighteen) on “Qualities of Chris- 
tian Leadership,” Rev. Mark Riferbark. 
Junior class (eighteen or under) on “Leadership Ap- 
plied; or Modes and Methods for Clubs and Meetings,” 
by Epworth League Field Secretary. 

10:30 to 11:30—Senior class on “Leadership Applied; or Modes and 
Methods,” by Epworth League Field Secretary. 
Junior class on “Leadership Developed or Character 
Building,” by Rev. George Maxwell. 

Recreation. 
m.—Lunch. 
Recreation. 

2:00 p. m—Afternoon Round Table Discussion of “Problems of 
Work and Leadership.” Chairman, Frank Pillsbury. 
Recreation, 

6: 30 p. m.—Supper, with talk by guest of honor, Rev. F. Sande- 
man de Mattos, D. D, 

Evening occupied with recreation, hour of song, prep- 
aration for the Corporate Communion, 
Sunday, September 2 
7:30 a. m.—Outdoor Corporate Communion, followed by breakfast. 
9:30 to 10:30—Senior class on “Leadership Developed.” 
Junior class on “Leadership Applied.” 

11:00 a. m.—Young People’s Service at St. John’s, Ross, Sermon by 
the Rev. H. H. D. 

1:00 p. m.—Lunch, 

Afternoon left free for Sess 
5:30 p. m—Sunday supper. 
6:30 to 7:15—Senior class, “Leadership Applied.” 
Junior class, “Leadership Developed.” 
7: 45 p. m.—Demonstration Y. P. F. meeting. 
Monday, September 3 (Parents’ Day) 
Morning same as Saturday, but with lunch at 12;00 m. 


9 
9 


12:30 p. 


2:00 p. m.—Afternoon round table discussion: “Co-operation Be- 
tween the Two Generations.” Chairman, Rev. H. St. 
George Buttrum, D. D. (Clergy and adults are urgently 
invited to be preseft at this discussion, and to take 
part in the debate.) 

5:30 p. m—Grand closing banquet, with all clergy, parents and 
friends as guests of honor, 

7:00 p. m.—Presentation of the pageant, “How the Light Came,” 
under the direction of Rev, F..D, Graves of Reedley. 

9:00 p. m.—Everyone enroute for home. | 


HAND BOOKS 


The First Hand Book of the Young People’s Fellowship in ‘the 
Diocese of California has just been printed. It contains, among 
other things, the Constitution, Admission Service, Programs for 
meetings, Fellowship songs and a brief outline of the movement to 
date. Every member should have a copy. The price is 20c each. 
Chapters who have paid their diocesan dues in full, 10c each. Order 
from Frank Pillsbury, 75 Roble Road, Berkeley. 


THE MISSING LINK 


(The following article by the Rev. A. K. 
Barton, chaplain to Church students at the 
University of California, will be of special 
interest to those who met him and attended 
his interesting course on “My Studies and 
My Faith,” at Asilomar.) 


Not the monstrosities of the old side- 
» shows of blessed memory; not the half- 
meme, gorilla, half-super caveman, who, going up 
mee to the Devorian soda counter, would order 
a “gunpowder and blood” as nonchalantly 
as we a chocolate malted milk with egg. 
The missing link I am driving at refers to 
the anchor chain with which a parish tries to secure Tom Smith or 
Mary Ann, Tom’s girl, for the service of the King. 

Many parishes have complete anchor chains. Beginning with the 


Rev. A. K. Barton 


links down under water, the chain is .a good one right up to the ~ 


capstan. A youngster goes smoothly from cradle roll through 
Church School, through the Brotherhood of St. Andrew or the 
Girls’ Friendly, to the organizations for older men and women, He 
or she is securely anchored at all the various stages through which 
he or she passes to the service of things true, lovely and of good 
report. Enormous is the debt we all owe to these parishes with 
their well-forged chains. 

Many other parishes, however, have tried to anchor Tom and 
Mary to the windward with curious chins. They have missing 
links! There is nothing to hold young peop’e between the Church 
School and the age when they would feel comfortable in the so- 
cieties for older people. So Tom and Mary drift away from the old 
moorings. The motto of their religious beliefs now becomes like 
that of the English statesman, Sir William Harcourt. They try, like 
he said he did, to be: 


“An unassuming Christan man, 
And this was still his simple plan, 
To have with clergymen to do 
As little as a good man can!” 


Unfortunately, along with their avoidance of clergymen and the 
services which they conduct, goes a disregard of the devoted work 
for which the clergyman stands, So the world is the poorer for 
the links we have failed to forge. 

Students from missing link parishes turn up at the University of 
California by the hundreds. They register as Episcopal students. 
If attendance at services or at the Students’ Club—St. Mark’s Club— 
is indicative of their interest in the great things which the Church 
is attempting, that interest is about 250 degrees below zero. The 
author of the letter to the Church in Laodicea would have had his 
wish fulfilled in them all right. “I would thou wert hot or cold.” 
They certainly are cold! 

Trying to build on this apathy of theirs reminds me of six years 
ago, when as a missionary in the mountains cf Virginia I put up 


two concrete chimneys in a new mission house, I cracked enough. 


rocks with a hammer to feel quite at home if ever sent to work in 
a chain gang. We were far from any concrete machine, so we had 
to mix the stuff by hand, It was very important not to have your 
mixture for each new two-foot chimney “set” before putting it in 
or “freeze” after you had poured it; otherwise no matter how good 
was your foundation and chimney up to that two-foot and above, 
your job would turn out badly. Part of your chimney would be 
weak and friable. 

Many of the Church students here at the university probably 
had a good training in Sunday School. Along about fifteen or six- 
teen their mixture “set” or “froze.” There was no live Y. P. F. in 
their parish to prevent it. At the university, to make the job at 
all workmanlike, we must go back to the height of their religious 
interests at fifteen of sixteen and break off that weak and friable 
two-foot of chimney of indifference. This is a tedious, wasteful and 
sometimes impossible task, The Church at the university, there- 
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fore, along with many parishes elsewhere, looks to the Young 
People’s Fellowship to furnish the missing links. We are anxious 


- indeed that you will make the chimney strong all the way up. 


Forge those links well! They are to hold valuable workers for 

man-sized jobs. The Ghurch is forging the other links better and 
stouter. The Church School is organized and run more effectively 
than it used to be. It is taking more cognizance of and’ interest 
in the activities of its members during the week. 
Let me suggest two important items: First, include in the activi- 
ties of Y. P. F. members stress on the privilege and responsibility 
of personal work. Y. P. F. members ought to feel responsibility for 
bringing non-churchgoers to Church, for telling those of their 
classmates or fellow workers, if they are in business, of Him in 
whose footsteps they should try to follow. Of course, this personal 
work should not be done with the “holier than thou” attitude. In 
a humble, frank way, conscious of and admitting our own short- 
comings, we should do our best to lead- friends and acquaintances 
to Christ and His Church. 

Item No. 2 concerns the program of the meetings. At the St. 
Mark’s Club this semester we have tried, with encouraging results, 
the procedure of the famous Oxford Union Debating Society. De- 
bating ranks high at Oxford. Swch men as Gladstone, Ambassador 
Bryce, Balfour and Asquith have been president of the Union when 
under-grads. 

Debates in the Union are held in this manner: Two undergradu- 
ates will debate against another undergraduate and a prominent 
outsider. These outsiders are often cabinet officers. The prime 
minister hmself, Lloyd George, was scheduled to debate with an 
undergraduate and against undergraduates in 1921, but was pre- 
vented by a crisis in European affairs. : 

This participation of prominent men brings many to the discus- 
sions and puts the student speakers* on their toes.” At St. Mark’s 
Club we. had well-known people around Berkeley, heads of univer- 
sity departments and so forth, speak with two undergraduates. A 
week or more in advance the main speaker would outline portions 
of the theme for the students to cover and would suggest books of 
reference, I would procure these from a library and give such sug- 
gestions to the students about their part of the topic as seemed 
advisable. We arranged the subjects and speakers well ahead in 
order to get good publicity and preparation. In order to have con- 
tinuity and thoroughness we had a series of talks on the same 
subject run for six or seven evenings, for example—the intellectual 


basis of belief, and the practical application of Christian faith to 


the life of the individual and of society. 

Speaking at the same time as a prominent outsider made the 
students exert themselves more than ordinarily. Their lack of per- 
sonal experience in regard to the subject under discussion was sup- 
plemented by their reading. This heading enabled them to con- 
tribute much more than had they merely dug up something from 
their own minds. Our plan thus avoided both the lecture by an 
outside speaker which provided for no participation by club mem- 
bers and the “thinness” that often comes when all the discussion 
is handled by young people. But whatever plan you follow don’t 
live by a hand-to-mouth program—one made out weeek by week. 
That does not give sufficient time for thought and preparation. 
Well-worked-up debates may prove an interesting variation. Make 
the program worth while. Do not expect people to turn out for 
something that is not really helpful and stimulating. 

A. K. BARTON, 
Chaplain to Church Students, University of California. 
Berkeley, California, August 15, 1923, . 


A Book and An Invitation 
(From the Sausalito local press) 
My Dear Editors: 

“The Life of Christ” by Giovanni Papini, which I am reading in a, 
translation by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, has been such a delight 
that I want to share the pleasure with your intelligent readers. 
To those who wish to buy a fascinating book I commend Papini’s. 
If any number would like to have a reading circle, I invite them to 
come to the rectory, in the rear of the Church of Our Savior, next 
Monday evening. 

This “Life of Christ” is the book for modern readers, being the 
best ‘seller. It is the loving tribute of a literary artist, a picture by 
an artist painting on his knees the exquiiste harmony of a master 
poet, the production of a man of the world who has fallen in love 
with the Christ of the Gospels. He has approached Jesus with the 
simple heartedness of longing and love, just as during His lifetime 
He was approached by the fishermen of Galilee. The book is 
written for those outside the Church; for those who have left be- 
cause they never knew Him. 

We need such a book, a living book to make the Christ more 
living, to set the Christ, the ever-living, with loving vividness be- 
fore the eyes of living men; to make us feel Him as actually and 
eternally present in our lives. 

The rectory telephone number is 48-L-1, if anyone desires to talk 
about it over the phone any evening while I am staying at the 
rectory. Hoping there will be a goodiy number of interested read- 


ers, I remain ever sincerely, | 
| FREDERICK K. HOWARD. 


Che Pacific Churchman 


Stowe’s Clerical Directory of the American Church 


The last edition of this directory appeared in February, 1921. 
This book, to be of the greatest use to the Church, should be pub- 
lished triennially, immediately following the sessions of the Gen- 
eral Convention. The question as to the continuation of this publi- 
cation has resolved itself into a matter of finance. The publisher, 
after delivering two issues to the Church, found himself, on ac- 
count of a disastrous fire and other impedimenta, about $2600 out 
of pocket. Obviously, not being a millionaire, he can not continue 
this exercise. 

Last October it was hoped that the Pension Fund would take 
over the publication of this work, and a large number of bishops 
and others expressed themselves in favor of this movement on the 
part of the directors of the Pension Fund. A circular letter was 
sent out to all of the bishops in November asking for an expres- 
sion as to the value and necessity of this publication and as to 
whether or not in their opinion the Pension Fund might take this 
publication over. Forty-five of the bishops replied in favor of the 
continuation of the publication of the book in any way that it 
could be accomplished. Thirty-five bishops expressed themselves as 
believing the directory to be a necessity, and as in favor of the 
Pension Fund taking it over. Thirty expressed themselves as will- 
ing to pay subscription from %6 to $10 per copy. Two of the bishops 
— that some wealthy laymen ought to finance the publi- 
cation. 

The Pension Fund having declined to take over the publication, 
the question is: “To be or not to be?” for the publication. The 
present publisher is willing to continue the publication for the 
good of the Church if some way may be devised by which any 
deficit, should there be one, might be underwritten, after the book 
has been published and distributed to the subscribers. He is also 
willing to dispose of his interest in the work at a reasonable price 
and on easy terms. 


ANDREW D. STOWE, Publisher, 
631 Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Silent Forces | 


(Copyright by G. W. Worthern, San Jose, California) 


There is something dwells within us, 
Not akin to joy or pain, 

That revives our drooping spirits 
As the flowers the gentle rain. 


What it is no tongue can utter; 
Deep within the heart it dwells, 

As the light from ether’s center, 
Warmth imparts and gloom dispells. 


Tis as silent as the waters 
In the quiet of the sea, 

Or the shadows swiftly fleeting 
In the evening o’er the lea. 


Silent forces are most potent; 
Stars move on, the seasons roll— 

All unseen, the same “Mind” guides them 
That uplifts the human soul. 


On Personal Liberty 


! (From an Editorial in “The Witness” 

If the clash between traditionalists and modernist is going to re- 
sult in that healthy friction which ends in perfect liberty, we must 
be willing to forego “force” as the instrument by which this con- 
clusion is to be reached, for the age of force is surely passing; 
and we must be willing to have that confidence in our cause which 
will admit of reason rather than abuse. 

There is nothing that we can exchange for personal liberty and 
therefore we must be willing patiently to reason out the problem 
with those without. As for those within it would seem reasonable 
to demand that men should be true to their own vows, but even 
aoe we shall accomplish more by charity than we shall by ana- 

emas. 


Round Table Hear Publicity Talk 


The regular monthly meeting of the Laymen’s Round Table of 
the Episcopal Church was held Wednesday, July 18, in Rooms A 
and B at the Commercial Club, San Francisco. 

In particular we wish to thank Frederick H..Mantor of Hale 
Brothers for his eloquent, stirring and instructive talk on “Church 
Publicity.” Mr. Mantor is a: Churchman affiliated with Grace 
Cathedral. | 

At the next luncheon of the Round Table we hope to have Bishop 
Nichols with us. 

Members present as follows: James G. Decatur, P. C. Woodhouse, 
James H. Bull, Edward Armstrong, W. B. Bakewell, Victor J. Robert- 
son, Thomas Rolph, E. A. Parsons, Alfred Auze, Edward H. March, 
Thomas D. Parker, Frederick M. Lee, Horace B. Clifton, James E. 
Tucker, Frank F. de Lisle, Fred H. Mantor and Theo F. Dredge. 
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The Day Coach and Standards of Life 


The following is taken from “The Observer” column of The 
Witness and constitutes a traveler’s keen analysis of social] stand- 
ards from the point of view of applied Christinaity, 


On a recent journey from one city to another, lasting about four 
hours, I had the following charming experience: A young Jew 
came into the parlor car carrying a box. As soon as the train 
started he opened his box and produced a wretched little gramo- 
phone and proceeded to “entertain” the travelers with the latest 
vaudeville music and alleged jokes. It lasted the whole journey. 
Seeking relief, I went to the smoking compartment. There four 
intelligent citizens were seated on the floor playing cards, with a 
noble pile of currency in the center. Ten or twelve men occupied 
the available standing room, eagerly watching the game. The de- 
cent company was in the day coach 


After all, how pleasant the day coach really is. Let us not fool 
ourselves or be insincere. There are times when we are all glad of 
the Pullman and the parlor car. We long to be quiet—to travel in 
peace. But when the day coach is not too crowded it is a pleasanter 
place. The folks are so much more natural and at ease. The trouble 
with the parlor car is not so much snobs as amateur snobs—people 
who want to be snobs and are not quite sure whether they are suc- 
ceeding. Therefore, they exhibit us at our worst. 

The real ‘out-and-out snob is sufficiently disgusting, but is at 
least obvious and sure of herself, or himself, as the case may be. No 
one is left in doubt as to aims in life or standards of value. Your 
position in society and your wealth are the determining factors. 
But the amateur snob is very painful. Not quite sure whether she 
(or he) may be intimate; not quite sure which “church” will turn 
out to have the most fashionable congregation; not quite sure 
whether the County Club or the newer Yacht Club or Golf Club 
will get her (or him) farthest; puzzled as to whom to invite and 
who may “now” be safely “dropped.” 


“If the woman is all dressed up, she is all the more at her ease; 
but if the man is all dressed up he is all the more miserable. A 
man is never happy if he suspects that his clothes attract atten- 
tion, while a woman is never really so happy as when she knows 
hers do. 

“Consider a man with a new hat, and then consider a woman. 
The man looks as if he wished you to think the hat was last year’s; 
but the woman would be very angry if she thought you thought 
hers was.”—Robert M. Gay = the Atlantic. 


Dean Porter Speaks on Church Publicity and bide 


The following extracts are taken from an address given recently 
in Trinity Church, San Francisco by the Rev. A. W. N. Porter, Ph. D., 
rector of Trinity Church, San Jose, and dean of the Convocation of 
San Jose. 

Ecclesiastes 12.12—“Of making many books there is no end.” 

Back at the very dawn of history man appears as the animal that 
writes. He stands forth as a lover of books and a maker of libraries. 
Beginning with pictures of arrows and swybols of kings and slaves, 
man journeyed on toward alphabets and literature. 

A few years ago an ancient building was uncovered in Egypt 
showing a library with thirty-six thousand tiny niches, each of 
which once held a roll. Above the threshold of that ancient library 
the architect had carved these words, “Balm for Souls.” 

With the era of Caesar came a golden age of literature. Cicero 
left behind as many orations as did Daniel Webster. Fifty years 
before the birth of Jesus a daily newspaper was published in the 
imperial city. Its editor owned some thirty literary slaves, whose 
duty it was to report in full the oration of the statesman, the 
argument of the jurist and the brilliant witticisms of the best 
after-dinner speaker of the season. No public man of that time 
dared to be without his morning paper. 

Slowly each race developed a literature peculiar to itself. The 
Athenian literature was a literature of the imagination. The Roman 
literature was a literature of trade, of law, of government. The He- 
brew literature was unique in that it was a literature of ethics and 
religion. 

The blessed Master took a great interest in this literature. You 
are all familiar with Holman Hunt’s well-known picture of Jesus 
in the carpenter shop in Nazareth, He has been working at His 
trade and as He rises to stretch His arms and rest His muscles, the 
figure of the cross is outlined by His form against the wall. But 
to me, that is not the interesting thing about the picture. There 
on a bench beside Him are to be seen the rolls and volumes which 
were His meat and His drink and His constant companions. 

In the fifteenth century there was a German lad named John 
Gooseflesh. One day he was playing near a pot of boiling lye with 
which his father was preparing to color some skins. He had cut 
the letters of his name from the bark of a ‘tree and was spreading 
them out before him when one of them accidentally fell into the 
pot of boiling lye. Quickly he endeavored to rescue the letter. He 
flicked it out, but finding it very hot let it drop. It fell upon one 


of the white skins which was waiting to be dyed, and when John 
lifted the block away he saw a beautiful purple “H” smiling up 
eer That was the first letter ever printed on the Continent of 
rope. 
The world today is flooded with books, papers and magazines. 
Some one has estimated that the yearly amount of printed matter 
here in the United States would be sufficient to wrap up this globe 


of ours. Truly, in the words of the sacred writer of old, “Of making 
many books there is no end.” 


In thinking of good books three important factors come to 
mind, First, there is the human element back of all books with a 
message. The great authors understood the art of listening. 

Some one has said that listening is well-nigh a lost art here in 
America, that we are a nation of -babblers in love with our own 


voices. There is considerable truth in this statement, for we dwell _ 


in cities, our streets are a babel of sound. We have great factories; 
there is continual din. We move in society and oftentimes mis- 
take noise for life. Many have forgotten that silence is golden and 
that still waters run deep. 


I think it is not too much to say that men are great or little as 
to whether they are talkers only or listeners also. The men who 
have listened have a message. Moses did not write the Ten Com- 
mandments, he received them. Handel did not write the “Messiah,” 
he transcribed it. Only little people mistakes themselves for 
causes. Great men always say that they are voices. 


As we look over the great authors we find that they understood 
the art of listening and therein received their inspiration. Words- 
worth dwelt apart from men, a lover of the finest bit of scenery in 
England and undoubtedly it was the mountains and lakes of the 
enero gay region that made him one of the great poets of English 
iterature. 


Tennyson is ranked as the poet of the palace and of ecnulture, 
but he is never so fine as when he catches the music of the ever- 
sounding sea. It was a matter of inspiration with him that he 
made his home on an island. 

Many people thought that Emerson was foolish when he gave up 
a city pulpit for village poverty. But we of a later generation 
know that he made no mistake; for he has become our apostle of 
piain living and high thinking. 

Some one has said that you can tell the character of the occupants 
of a house just by looking at the bookshelves. Cicero said that a 
house without books is like a man without a soul. 

Sometimes even the turning of the pages of a book, under God’s 
guidance, is fraught with great significance. Luther, one day 
glacing over a dusty copy of the Scriptures, chanced to read, “The 
just shall live by faith,” and there and then the Protestant Reforma- 
tion potentially became a fact. 

We all recall how Wesley chanced to read William Law’s “Seri- 
ous Call” and as a result we have the great Methodist Church. 
Ignatius Loyola happened to read “The Lives of the Saints,” and as 
a result the soldier of fortune was transformed into a soldier of 
the Cross and gave to the Roman Catholic Church the powerful 
order of the Society of Jesuits. 

It is intensely interesting to study the human element back of 
great books. We sometimes wonder at the depth of human feeling 
and insight into human character portrayed in Victor Hugo’s “Les 
Miserables,” never realizing that it took him thirty years to write 
that great book, and during all that time hew as studying human 
nature as perhaps man never studied before. 

“The Deserted Village” is one of the mest thrillingly pathetic 
pastoral poems in any language, but it took Oliver Goldsmith many 
years to write it. He was in earnest to turn out a perfect poem. 

At the beginning of his career nearly everything Bulwer Lytton 
undertook proved a failure. His first novel was a failure. So was 
his first drama. His first poems were failures. So were his first 
speeches. But he kept on persevering until finally success came, 
and now he is ranked with Dickens and Thackeray. 

Ruskin is regarded as the apostle of art and beauty, but he is 
something more. He is also an apostle of righteousness, emphasiz- 
ing that goodness ranks above gold, that character outweighs 
intellect. 

When Matthew Arnold was asked what impressed him most in his 
visit to America, he said: “The sight of a barefooted newsboy 
curled up in a big library chair in Boston Public Library, reading 
the life of George Washington.” Matthew Arnold, in his imagina- 
tion, saw that boy working his way up from a low rank of society 
to a position of power and prominence among the great of the 
earth. 

This suggests the well-known fact that literature has been en- 
riched a thousand-fold in modern times because it has become the 
voice of the common people. Once all book writers were slaves 
and all they wrote about was kings and nobles, their lords and 
masters. Literature then was a poor and barren thing. Then Dr. 
Johnson came and he was independent, even in Grubb street. Then 
Charles Dickens came and he drew his heroes and heroines from 
the waifs and strays of London society. 


What a wonderful man Dickens was! As a boy he worked for — 


$1.50 a week in a London factory. He lived in a dingy garret, 
played with the toughest boys of the street and on Sunday visited 
his parents, who had been imprisoned for debt. But forty years 


later he was the most popular man in England, loved by all, the 
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he Pacific Chucebman 
Diocesan Nation Wide Campaign Receipts to June 30, 1923 


The Diocesan Treasurer, F. M. Lee, has sent out the following 
detailed report of the receipts for the Nation Wide Campaign 
from parishes ard missions for the first half of the year, with the 


Does the amount paid by you equal one-half of your pledge? 
The Sunday School Lenten Offerings help out your pledge. Nine 
parishes or missions have no credit but the Sunday School Offer- 


a introduction as follows: ings. 
ae The report of the Diocesan Council shows a decrease in receipts The Offerings of the Sunday School of the Chinese Mission of 
1) a from $23,000 for first six months of 1922 to $19,000 this half-year. San Francisco are larger than the total payments of wc en a 
i The figures attached show what your Church did last year and parishes and missions. 
Beer. what it has done this. Are you responsible for the awful slump? What is the matter with the Diocese of California? 
Received | S. S. Receipts 
1922 Parish or Mission Quota ‘Pledge Receipts with S. S. 
1922 Parish or Mission Quota Pledge Receipts with S.S. 
— 
ie i i head of a number of successful publications and everywhere in another. If we desire good novels there are many styles from 
ia demand for speeches and addresses. He raised his voice against which to choose. There are the novels of plot, of character study, 
wat at ; human ‘wrong, to help the poor and abused and when he died they of humor. There are historical novels ,romantic novels, problem 
| (Beg buried him among the great of England amid all the pomp and novels. There are novels of realism and ndvels on. sociological sub- 
— ‘ceremony of Westminster Abbey. jects. While we may not have much time for reading, nevertheless 
ae .. Truly, the human element back of great encke | is an intensely if we pretend to any degree of culture, we should know something 
oat z*s ' interesting study. of the works of Scott, Milton, Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, 
|) fies '- Good books also give us a true perspective. George Eliot, Tolstoi, Browning and Emerson, together with the 
ci f ? ie ' Most of us read books which portray life as different as pos- biographies of some of the world’s greatest men. We should try 
aA 4) gs ‘sible from our own. For we broaden our lives by changing our to give more time to the reading of good books, for in the best 
a ote viewpoint, When tired of one line of reading we should take up books great men talk to us, they give us their most precious 
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Convocation of | San Jose 


*St. Mark’s, All Souls and St. Clement combined. {Trinity and St. 


Total 
Received Ss. S. Receipts 
1922 Parish or Mission | Quota Pledge Receipts withS.S. 
Diocese of Califernia 
$13,307.70  Totals—Convocation of San Francisco... .... $52,830.00 $18,654.00 $711.89 $8,159.87 
7,958.67 of di 37,380.00 14,738.00 864.90 7,690.73 
7,100.74  ##Totals—Convocation of Sam Jose. 29,507.00 7,999.00 444.68 3,609.83 


Edmund’s combined. 


thoughts, and we thus enter into the presence of the best and 
greatest of our race. 

Our reading, in great measure, determines our thinking. “As a 
man thinketh, so is he.” In large measure as a man readeth, so 
thinks he. We need then, to guard the youth of teday from the 
unwholesome literature so prevalent. 

Not long ago, four boys were arrested for burglary and murder. 
They were caught robbing a house and in the excitement they 
killed the owner. When searched, their pockets were found filled 
with dime novels. | 

There is a feeling in certain quarters that being good is dull 
work. The newspapers are partly to blame for creating that notion. 
They give an inordinate amount of space to the vices and crimes 
of men and it is out of all proportion to the real significance of 
such actions. A man may go straight about his business for fifty 
years without causing anybody to look round, but if he does some- 
thing outrageously wicked, he will be in all the papers the next 
morning with headlines and pictures. The newspapers insist that 
this is news. They have the curious notion that wickedness is in- 
teresting, while goodness is dull. To my mind, they are as crazy 
and unsound as if they went around insisting that two and two 
make five. For the most attractive thing in the world is goodness 
—the manly, positive type of goodness. 

The evil and unwholesomeness in much of the printed matter of 
today makes the religious paper a necessity in every home, | 
wonder how many members in this congregation subscribe for 
some religious publication. We have three national religious jour- 
nals—The New York Churchman, The Living Church and The 
Southern Churchman. Then there is The Spirit of Missions, which 
is regarded by many as the finest missionary magazine published 
in the world. It can be obtained for the nominal cost of $1 per 
year. There are also the different diocesan papers, including our 
own Pacific Churchman, published monthly in San Francisco. | 
wonder how many in this parish are subscribing for this periodical? 
It is estimated that only 10 per cent of the communicants in the 
diocese take it and that here in this large parish less than a score 
are subscribers. Every Church family should have at least one 


Church paper in the home. Such papers would not only help to 
make us intelligent and well-informed churchmen, but they would 
also help us in developing nobler characters and better lives. 


Finally we must not neglect the Book of Books. 


Looked at from merely a literary standpoint, the Bible is the 


greatest volume in the world’s literature. 

It has been a quarry for sculptors, a gallery for painters, a text- 
beok for orators, a dictionary of quotations for everyone. 

It was fountain of melody to Handel, to Mendelssohn, to Haydn. 
It was a spectrum of human life to Goethe. It was a spectrum of 
phantasmagoria to Dante. It was a window in Heaven and a light 
upon earth to Bunvan.It was a pocket companion to Sir Walter 
Scott. No one can understand his Shakespeare or his Milton with- 
out a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 

We need to talk less about the Bible and read it more. A neg- 
lected Bible means a lean soul, a barren spiritual experience. 


A clerygman on his vacation was asked to conduct a funeral 


srevice and to preach at the same. Not knowing the deceased he 


- realized that the latter task was a difficult thing to do. But on 
the morning of the funeral the relatives placed in his hands the 


man’s Bible, That Bible was a revelation of character. . 

Favorite texts were underlined; here and there were little annota- 
tions; there were prayers for the guidance of the spirit; and some 
of the pages were so worn with fingering that they looked like 
old banknotes. The Book opened automatically at the great self- 
contained chapters such as the fortieth of Isaiah, the Sermon on 
the Mount, the fourteenth of St. John’s Gospel, the thirteenth of 
First Corinthians and the fifteenth chapter of the same book. The 
volume had only been printed a few years and yet it was so well 
used that it looked as if it might have come out of the Ark. 

If your Bible were to fall into your rector’s hands, what tale 
would it tell? 


| ‘What a man loves is a better test of character than what a man | 


lieves, 


The man who goes out t6 meet trouble will have a short walk. 
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Financing a Church School Service League Secretary 


The following bulletin has been issued in the interests of the 
Church School Service League, presenting an original and practical 
plan for financing a much-needed secretary for that organization. 

lt will be found especially interesting to the Church people in 
the Diocese since Mrs. Clifton Kroll, our Diocesan Church School 


proposed plan. 
THE NEED AND HOW IT MAY BE MET 


“Understandest thou what thou readest?” was St. Phillip’s ques- 
tion to the eunuch. “How can I except some one shall guide me?” 
was the answer. 

It is the same today as it was two thousand years ago. People 
still need help to understand that which is new to them though 
familiar to others. 

The Church School Service League needs to be interpreted to 
many parishes and missions, and that it may be so interpreted, 
has come a wonderful plan on the part of the leaders of the League. 
This is to provide the money to pay for a field worker for the 
Church School Service League. 

At the conference in Portland of the leaders of the Church School 


Service League, as doubtless known, there was a realization of the 


great necessity for a field worker to advance the work of the 
League in dioceses, missionary districts, parishes and missions. 
This field worker was provided for in Priority No. 638 of the 
Church’s Program for 1925, reading: “No. 638—Department of 
Religious Education, Church School Service League, field worker 
and travel, $3400.” 

But Mrs. Clifton H. Kroll of the Diocese of California and Miss 
Lucy G. Arnold of the Diocese of Western New York, realizing that 
the necessity was immediate, evolved a plan to make possible the 
attainment of this worker for 1924 and 1925. This plan was to make 
the amount for the two years ($6800) a responsibility of the dio- 
cesan branhes of the Church School Service League throughout the 
Church. The way they suggest for doing this is to secure one 
leader in each Province, under the direction of a national chairman, 
Mrs. Seward of the Diocese of Western New York, to approach the 
diocesan branches in the provinces for contributions to the amount 
needed, the sum being $6800; it being understood that each diocesan 
leader secures the consent of the bishop of the Diocese before 
making the approach to the Church School Service Leagues in the 
Diocese. 

This plan was presented to Dr. Gardner, the Executive Secretary 
of the Departmsnt of Religious Education, and to Lewis B. Franklin, 
Vice-President and Treasurer of the National Council, who made it 
possible by changing the order of the priorities, making a new 
number, 210%. Accordingly, at a meeting of the Department of 
Religious Education on February 6, 1923, in the course of the 
Executive Secretary’s report, he presented the report of the Church 
School Commission with Item 8 as follows: 

8 Mrs. Clifton H. Kroll of Piedmont, California, and Miss Lucy 
G. Arnold of Geneseo, New York, presented the attached communi- 
cation (this communication referred to the plan for securing funds 
for the salary and travel for a field worker for the Church School 
Service League) to the Commission on the Church School. After 
discussion of same the commission voted to recommend it favor- 
ably to the Department of Religious Education. In consultation 
with the Treasurer, the following resolution is recommended for 
presentation to the Council: 

“Whereas, Mrs. Clifton H. Kroll and Miss Lucy G. Arnold have 
proposed a plan which has been recommended by the Department 
of Religious Education, by which %6800 may be raised by the 
Church School Service League for the salary of a field secretary 
for the years 1924 and 1925; 

“Be It Resolved, That the list of priorities in the program be 
amended by striking out No. 75 and inserting Item No. 210%, De- 
partment of Religious Education, Church Schoo] Service League: 
Field worker and travel, 1924, $3400; field worker and travel, 1925, 
$3400; total, $6800. And by modifying Item 638 to read: Item 638, 
Department of Religious Education, Church School Service League: 


_ Volunteer worker and travel, 1925, $2000.” 


Appended is a comparative summary of the original items and 


the new items: 


Original 

No. 75 Volunteers .......... $2,000 $2,000 $2,000  %6,000 

New 

No. 210% Field worker................... ...83,400 $3,400 $6,800 
No..512 Volunteer ....:.......... 2,000 2,000 
No. 6388 Volunteer .......... 2,000 2,000 


Pacific Churchman 


The report of the commission was approved and the resolution 
adopted. 

Sedsssemanhhe an authorization to make the appeal and to desig- 
nate certain other Church Schoo] Service League officials to make 
the appeal with credentials for the same was sent to Miss Arnold 
and Mrs. Kroll by the Rev. R. Bland Mitchell, Executive Secretary 
Field Department. 


“To Whom It May Concern: 


“The General Church Program for 1923-25 contains a priority 
(210%) for a Church School Service League field worker and travel, 
under the Department of Religious Education ,to the amount of 
6800. Under certain conditions, Miss Lucy G. Arnold and Mrs. 
Clifton H. Kroll, or such Church School Service League officials, 
as may be designated by them, are hereby authorized to make ap- 
peals to the Church School Service League organizations for sup- 
plementary gifts designtaed for Priority 216%, it being understood 
that no appeals to individuals will be made. The conditions are: 


“1. That the above-named persons will first secure the consent 
of the Diocesan authorities before making the appeal to any 
Diocese. 


“2. That the gift sought will be gifts supplementary to what the 
contributors have pledged or given towards the Nation Wide Cam- 
paign quota of the parish or Diocese, to the end that such offerings 
designated for Priority No. 210% will not decrease the regular 
contributions of the parish or Diocese to the support of the general 
work of the Church. 


“3. That all such priority gifts be forwarded to the Treasurer 
of the National Council, together with full information as to the 
source of the gift, and as to whether the contributors desire that 
credit be given on the quota of the Diocese. 


“4. That the Treasurer of the National Council will, as desired 
give credit on the Priorities share of the quota in an amount not 
exceeding 6800 and that the National Council will make appropria- 
tions to the Department of Religious Education for the full amount 
so received, 


“Subject to the foregoing provisions, the National Council heartily 
commends this project as a work eminently worthy of the prayers | 
and offerings of Church people, | 


“(Signed) R. BLAND MITCHELL, 
“Executive Secretary, Field Department.” 


You will note that while no appeal to an individual may be made, 
individuals may on their own initiative make gifts toward the 
Priority. This is shown on page K in the document concerning ap- 
peals for designated and special gifts, issued by the Treasurer of 
the National Council. 


It is necessary to understand that this is not a “special” but a 
project set forth in the Church’s Program, shown by the following 
extract from a letter from the Rev. Bland Mitchell, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Field Department: 


“Priority No. 210% is not a ‘special’ but rather is a thing which 
is a part of the corporate responsibility of the Church, duly charted . 
out and certified to by the whole Church as one of the things of 
prior importance which should be done, as set forth in the General 
Program, This propoSal, therefore, is an aid to the Diocese in more 
nearly approximating its quota and therefore in more completely 
fulfilling its corporate responsibility for the whole work of the 
Church. It may be a special approach but it is not an appeal for a 
‘special. It simply seeks to expedite the doing of the thing to 


which the Church is already committed.” 


Wrs. R. L. Seward, Rochester, New York, has been appointed the 
national chairman, She will appoint provincial and diocesan chair- 


men. 


Our General Secretary, Miss Withers, to whom we owe so much of 
the inception and development of the League, and who has been 
indefatigable in her labors for it, is carrying the heavy responsi- 
bility of its many and varied interests. These include the care of 
the Little Helpers, the production of Mission Study books, the 
Christmas box work, the birthday thank offering, the Call to Serv- 
ice, the preparation of programs, leaflets and withal an enormous 
correspondence. This means that she can devote only a small 
amount of time each year to travel. 


And yet there is so much work to be done in the scattered par- 
ishes and missions, organizing, assisting and explaining, with no 
way to do it except by sending some one out into the field to stir 
up enthusiasm and clear up misunderstandings. Thus can be seen 
the necessity for a field worker. Let us bend our energies to pro- 
vide this much-needed secretary. We can easily do it if each 
one lends a hand. Then will more and more boys and girls be 
ten the chance the better “To know Christ and to make Christ 

own.” 

(Signed) ELMA F. KROLL. 
LUCY G. ARNOLD. 
AVADNA L. SEWARD. 


, The Universal Spirit finding expression always and everywhere 
s God. 
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sacred personal touch; 


Che Pacific Churchman 


The Lady Secretary 


An unfavorable contrast was recently made between the personal 
pastoral touch as experienced through the old-fashioned, personally 
written longhand letter and the modern typewritten letter dictated 
je “The Lady Secretary” by our bishops, editors and Church execu- 
tives. 

The following passages are taken from a recent editorial in 
The Living Church, under the caption “The Lady Secretary,” 
explaining the true status of “The Lady Secretary” and the modern 
methods of Church efficiency which it terms quite appropriately 
as “Apostolic Gumption.” 


One can count on his Gators perhaps of one hand—the bishops 


nowadays who write letters in their own hand. And as for officials 


and editors and such like reprobates, there is none left who writes 
his own letters. The lady secretary is tyrannizing over them all. 

And yet we doubt whether friendliness has grown one whit the 
less. If the best pastor on earth had a congregation of two thou- 
sand instead of as many hundred, the lady secretary would be as 
inevitable as the enlarged church. She might not assist the rector 
in hearing confessions, but he would find that the day still ended 
at the twenty-fourth hour, and that he must either find a way to 
supplement his own efforts on the administrative side, or leave his 
work undone. © 


And here is the crux of the matter. Our Lord may not have 
started out by appointing committees, nor is it recorded that He 
employed a lady secretary; but neither did He start out with the 
idea that He must do His work precisely after the manner of Jere- 
miah or Isaiah or Elijah or Moses. He worked according to the 
conditions and standards of His own day, the while He laid down 
principles that should apply to every age. 


His servants in this day must observe a like readiness to employ 
the methods that will promote their efficiency today. Apostles can 
no longer start out without shoes nor script, and each of them has 
a band of the faithful already gathered to whom he must minister. 
Each of them receives more letters a week, probably, than St. Paul 
ever received in his whole lifetime; yet when the great apostle 
was finishing a letter to the Galatians about the length ‘of an ordi- 
nary editorial leader in The Living Church, he was fain to pride 
himself in regard to it by observing, “Ye see how large a letter I 
have written unto you with mine own hand.” If only twenty cor- 
respondents a day had required similar letters, no doubt St. Paul 
would have cried out for a lady secretary, and the Girls’ Friendly of 
his day would have been drawn upon for a recruit. 


We have become a world-wide Church and communion. Our 
bishops and our various executive secretaries and others of like 
dignity can no more fulfil their duties today without the help of 
the typewriter and the dictaphone and the telephone and the other 
agencies for multiplying their own personality, not to say the lady 
secretary, than the rector of a small parish can forswear shoes and 
script while pursuing his apostolic labors. Call it bureaucratic if 
one will, common sense and apostolic gumption are better terms. 
To send out missionaries from Alaska to Liberia and have no cen- 
tral organization to finance and support them; to put bishops over 
huge dioceses and invite them to leave their mail unopened while 
they are traveling; to employ a separate high-priced executive for 
every detail instead of employing a number of clerks and lady 
secretaries to supplement the activities of one good-sized executive 
—these would not promote apostolic simplicity nor multiply the 
they would simply send all our work 
tumbling to the ground, because we did not have enough apostolic 
common sense to utilize the best methods of our own day and 
generation. 


The reverend writer, whose lament at the reply from the lady 
secretary we have noted, has a grievance, no doubt; but is he 
aware that the lay world indicts the world of the reverend clergy 
for criminal neglect because of the common disregard of ordinary 
courtesy as to replying to letters, which is among the notorious 
sins of the clergy? Did he ever invite fifty of his reverend brethren 
to luncheon, enclose stamped reply cards, and then check up the 
number who used them? Did he ever write on strictly official 
business to all of the clergy of his diocese, enclose a stamped en- 
velope, and then count up his replies? Does he know that laymen 
view that disrgard of the amenities of personal correspondence as 
a very severe reflection upon the personal habits of the clergy? 
Happy the clergyman, be he rector or excutive secretary, who is 
so punctilious in his correspondence as to have a polite acknowl- 
edgment sent when he receives a communication of any sort, and 
when good reasons, such as absence from home, prevent an im- 
mediate personal reply. The reaction on a layman, of an incident 
such as that which this reverend father playfully and good-natured- 
ly criticizes—for we must not be supposed to take him more seri- 
ously than he intended—is exactly the opposite of that which it 
had upon him, “Thank God,” the layman is likely to say, “that at 


last the Church is beginning to have sense enough to supply its 
exerutives with clerks and secretaries to do their clerical—by which 
we do not mean priestly—work.” 


This is the day of the lady secretary. (Observe the gleam of sat- 
isfaction with which the princess of the noble order takes the 


words!) The function of pastorship is not made more difficult be- 
cause of the advent of the card catalog and the installation of 
dictaphone and typewriter have augmented priestly and episcopal 
and editoral labors on certain sides of them, nor is the art of 
being friend wholly lost though the kindred art of letter writing 
(alas) is going out. 

Twentieth century methods for twentieth century work; and 
eternal principles in the work itself; this may well be made the 
perspective of the pastoral theology of today. 


A Diocesan Standard for Church Schools 


The Diocesan Department of Religious Education has adopted a 
standard of excellence for the Church Schools of the Diocese, con- 
sisting of ten points as follows: 

1—Systematic records and statistics. 2—A forty-minute period 
of actual instruction. 3—An average attendance of 75 per cent of 
the enrollment. 4—Regular meetings of officers and teachers at 
least six times during the year. 5—The application of the prin- 
ciples of the Christian Nurture Curriculum, 6—Fifty per cent of 
teachers taking some teacher-training course, 7—Co-operation with 
the home. 8—Some part of the Church School Service League. 9— 


Annual recruiting campaign. 10-—Representation at Church School 


Institutes, etc. 

A copy of this standard of excellence is being sent to all clergy, 
Church School superintendents and teachers, with the request of 
the department that every school endeavor to attain as many 
points of the standard as possible during the coming school year, 
It is planned that all the schools will be visited during the year by 
a representative of the department and assistance given in any way 
desired in order to help the schools realize this standard, and 
special certificates will be awarded to all schools reaching seven 
out of the ten points of the standard. 


What’s in a Name ? California’s Name Endorsed 


(From a paper published in the June issue of the Leader, entitled, 

“What Shall We Call Ourselves?” It was originally given as an 

address by E. G. Barrow of St. Andrew’s Church, Rochester, at a 
conference at Buffalo) 


California has another name. It is Young People’s Fellowship. 
The Fellowship was organized for three things: First, to givé young 
people an opportunity to express themselves in their own company 
on religious subjects; second, to teach them to lead; and third, to 
train them for service. Doesn’t an organization formed for as 
complete a purpose as this need a name just as complete? Isn’t the 
purpose of the young people’s movement throughout the Church 
the same as in California? Is Western New York any different? 

The name that we take must, of course, include the words “Young 
People.” It would hardly be honest to call ourselves different. In 
the names in use all over the country they are uniform in this one 
respect. The question is how to complete it. 

Society is too indefinite. The Church is a society to promote the 
spread of the Christian faith, yet we don’t think of the Church as a 
society. No matter what we call ourselves we will be a society. 
Society is too broad a term. We need a broad term, only it must 
show our purpose definitely. 

Service League lays stress on only one activity. Without doing 
some act of service we would not be worthy of our existence, yet 
we do allow pleasure to enter into our activities. - 

Fellowship is the most inclusive. Fellowship, of course, impliés 
that a society exists. A fellowship is more than a mere associa- 


tion, and it could not be called fellowship unless some form of 


service is rendered, 

Christian Fellowship! Bishop Brent describes Christian Fellow- 
ship as being “Fellowship with God and in God with one another.” 
Could we ask for a higher ideal? Since Bishop Brent’s coming we 
have heard fellowship mentioned often and we can’t keep a better 
word before us. The whole world needs fellowship. We can prac- 
tice Fellowship with God by using the means He has given us in 
the Church. 

Fellowship with God in one another can be practiced by the doing 
of Christian deeds, We can express fellowship by being sociahie 
and doing Christian ‘work together. 

The name approved by the young people’s movement ie this 
Province is Young People’s Fellowship. 

Can't we follow the example of the Diocese of California and 
place before us the name that expresses the highest of ideals? To 
have this name ever before us and to try to live up to it will make 
us true Christian leaders trained for service. Doesn't Young 
People’s Fellowship seem to be the most inclusive? It expresses our 
purpose the best and is in keeping with our reputation.. There- 
fore, let_us take the name Young People’s Fellowship, the oné that 
holds ever before us the Christian ideal of fellowship with Pest 
and in God with one another. 


As soon as love gives it begins to make plans for giving again, 
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Labor Day and Labor Sunday Observance Throughout 


America Asked by American Federation of Labor 
Executive Council in Inspiring Appeal 


‘Having regard for the need of keeping constantly ‘before the 
masses of our people the highest ideals of our labor movement and 
the requirement of our people for the complete fullness of life in 


‘all things, the Executive Council of the American Federation of 


Labor declares as follows: 

The labor movement of America demands for all of our people 

the full benefit of the life-giving forces of our marvelous civiliza- 
tion through constantly increasing wages and improvement of 
working conditions and through a reasonable and proper reduc- 
tion in the hours of work. 
- The labor movement of America demands for the wage earners 
‘and for all who serve usefully in any capacity, a sound and just 
economic basis for life and freedom in the fullest meaning of those 
terms. | 

The labor movement of America has ever had high regard for the 
development of the ethical and the spiritual in life, realizing the 
right of all humanity to partake freely of the great satisfaction 
that comes to enrich life as a result. 

The labor movement of our country, recognizing the fact that all 
freedom and all‘higher development of life, rest upon first. provid- 
ing assurance of the essentials of existence, has first demanded eco- 
nomic justice as a basis for all other things. 

But the labor movement has always taught that the material is 
essential to something higher, and that the inspiration of our move- 


- ment has its deepest springs in something above and beyond the 


material. 

The labor movement strvies for economic improvement with un- 
relenting zeal and fidelity because economic improvement 1s the 
first fundamental requisite; but it holds out to all mankind a 


flaming torch lighting the way to a greater fullness of life, to com- 
‘plete realization of the finer and nobler aspirations of the mind 


and: soul, 
The labor movement fixes as its goal nothing less than the com- 
plete richness of life, without limitation of any kind, the attain- 


‘ment of the complete human ideal, in all of its economic, ethical 
‘and spiritual implications. | 


Through the inspiration of our labor movement, the Sunday pre- 
ceding Labor Day, which is the first Monday in Septemeber each 
year, has come into general national observance as Labor Sunday. 
On this day it is fitting to give thought to the aspirations of labor 
and to find in what way the soul of labor may give thought and 
expression to its longings. : 
. Because of the aims and aspirations here set forth, we hold it 
fitting that all churches draw close to their altars the soul of labor 


-on the coming Labor Sunday and that the men and women of labor 
_ everywhere make special effort to co-operate with the churches and 


to secure the co-operation of the churches with them, in order that 
there may be in the churches everywhere on that day a great uni- 
son of expression in behalf of a higher, nobler life for the masses 
of our people; and in order that there may be everywhere a con- 
secration to the cause of human betterment, particularly in those 
things that lead to ethical and spiritual growth—in those things 
that give flower and fruit to the great ideals of our labor move- 


’ ment, the embodiment and the expression of the idealism of our | 


people. 
- May Labor Sunday each year bring home to the masses of our 
people the great good that humanity may yet achieve, the lofty 
heights to which it may climb, the inspiration and the enrichment 
to be found in the great American labor movement which is the 
hope of the millions who toil, | 
We ask also that Labor Day, ‘the great holiday of the toiling 
masses, dedicated to them and to their cause, be ennobled and 
enriched by an expression of the same spirit, the same high ideal- 
ism and purpose, the same uplifting, inspiring search for the full- 
ness of life and the same determination to achieve triumph over 
all ills and wrongs through our great movement in its ethical and 


spiritual aspects, as well as through its purely economic operations. 


Shall Life Be Fed to the Furnace ? 


(From An Editorial in The Southern. Churchman) 

There appeared in the newspapers a few days ago the report of a 
remarkable speech delivered by Judge Elbert H. Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation, Addressing a group of business 
men and analyzing, as he was expected to do, the business tenden- 
cies of this period, he suddenly launched into another subject which 
may have ‘surprised his hearers and certainly caught the surprised 
imagination of the press. He told how he had recently come back 
from the Holy Land and how the sight of it had accentuated his 


| ‘belief that there can be no permanent benefit to any nation except 


through the religion of Christ. The world can not be safe or pros- 
perous without it, he insisted, and it is the business of every wise 


man of affairs to stress the necessity of religion. 
- All that was admirable, we should say. It is a noble thing to see 


a man whose judgment in business affairs is trusted by his asso- 
ciates recognize that all the values of our commercial manipula- 
tions will be only as castles on the sand unless the rock of religious 
conviction undergirds the things we do. Here seems to be a man 
who by all the earnestness of his own assertion believes in the 
final sovereignty of Christ, and confesses that the world must be 
His before the world can attain to its high destiny. 

And yet along with this expressed allegience to religion, there 
came an astonishing contrast. In the same breath, Judge Gary an- 
nounced that a committee of the United States Steel Corporation 
had found it inexpedient to abolish the twelve-hour shift and vari- 
ous reasons, quite satisfactory to those who advanced them, were 
given why this denial of a shorter workday must be considered a 
business necessity. Again in the same speech Judge Gary referred 
with a somewhat scornful impatience to the needless agitation. go- 
ing on in this country by those who have no financial stake in it.” 

Must we not look back and remember how there were men long 
ago who spoke in much the same terms and with the same blind 
satisfaction of conscience which a speech like that evinces? There 
were men in Jerusalem, able men and leading citizens, who lived at 
the time when the Carpenter of Nazareth came up to the great city 
which was the center of Israel’s affairs. They believed in religion, 
too. They were sure that the Temple was the most important insti- 
tution in the people’s life. They had an alliance between the ‘Temple 
and the business that gathered round its courts, and they were 
determined at all hazards to maintain it. They recognized in a gen- 
eral way that there were a great many things in life that were 


wrong, and they were busily hopeful that some day, probably a 


long way off, the Messiah would come and set thsee things right 
in a way which everyone would approve. But meanwhile there was 
a disturbing factor in their midst. He had claimed to be the Mes- 
siah. He dared say that this Gospel of the Kingdom of God, which 
broke down barriers and exalted common people, and talked as 
though peasants and fishermen and even the outcasts were of as 
much value in God’s eyes as the men who had made themselves 
rich and great, would bring in the new heavens and the new earth. 
They looked at Him with outraged indignation. How did He dare 
to set His judgment up against theirs? Who was He that His self- 
importance should be regarded? What financial stake did He have 
in the country? He did not have any place to lay His head. What 
did He have to lose if this dissatisfaction that He was sowing 
among the people began to be serious? But they had everything to 
lose. So it was a manifest matter of good citizenship that this dis- 
turbing prophet of Nazareth should be crucified, and crucified He 
was. 

We do not need to argue today the economic and human conse- 
quences of the twelve-hour day. These have been sufficiently made 
evident long ago by the investigation of people.. But in the light of 
the truth of God, we dare not say less than this. It is. a perilous 
thing in these days and times to link the efficacy of the Christian 


religion with a smooth contentment in the continuation of the 


twelve-hour day and with an attitude towards society which in- 


Stinetively holds that the only important factors in it are those 


who have in it a financial stake. Christ stands outside the barred 
gates of much of our economic’ system. He stands there in the 
great hunger of the unprivileged multitude for wholesomeness of 
life. He knocks in the vast demand of millions for a chance not to 
work and live like driven brutes, but to live in a, manner that shall 
give some freedom for mind and soul to expand. He stands there 
in the modern ,demand for justice and brotherhood and for the 
recognition of the human value of the lowliest toiler as more 
sovereign in a Christian democracy than the richest financial stake. 
When He enters in, there will be readjustment which will be hard 


for some to face; and that is why the gates are often barred 
against Him by frightened privileged hands: When He comes. in, 


as come some day He shall, He will make for all of us a life of 
which we can be more glad than of the hard inequalities and the 
often unconscious cruelties in the midst of which we now live, He 
can make for us a life in which it will be possible for all men for 
the first time to live as Christians, because they will be living as 
brothers in a society ¢onceiyed more nobly and more truly than 
now it is in terms of the common good, sicbieta * | 


How to Make Your Bishop Happy — 
(By Bishop Roberts) | 
- One of our most glaring inconsistencies is in the matter of 
reading material. I visit in many homes. In every home I find at 
least one daily paper and generally more. The homes are well 
supplied with all sorts of fiction and professional magazines. I find 
periodicals telling about the latest fashions in women’s dress, and 
the latest recipes for desserts. But when I look for a Church paper 
I generally hunt in vain. Our own diocesan paper, which should be 
in every home, I find in less than half. I rarely find a copy of a 
national Church weekly, And as for “The Spirit of Missions,” I feel 
nee falling to my knees and thanking God when I find a copy of 
that. ‘ 
When I speak about it I am gravely told, “You know we take so 
many magazines that we really can not afford to take any more.” 
There is the meaning of that word “afford” with many of our 
people. Our time, our brain power, our money goes to all things 
else first. What is left over, if there is any, goes to God. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WHAT IS MYSTICISM? By the Rev. Charles Morris Addison, D. D. 
Maemillan Company, New York, 1923 


_(A Book Review by J. Wilmer Gresham) 


This charming little book from Macmillan’s came a few weeks 
ago, simultaneously with the author’s sojourn in California. To 
have been able thus to turn from the book to its author, and then 
from the author back to the book, was illuminating and refreshing 
in, itself, and of no small interest in the interpretation of the mes- 
sage, Ordinarily such a procedure might be of somewhat doubtful 
value, but not when the man and his message are so closely wedded. 
It may be remembered that Josiah Royce used to speak of himself 
as a student of philosophy, while the world thought him very much 
of a philosopher. In like manner Dr. Addison would shrink from 
being classed among the mystics, choosing rather to be known as a 
student of mysticism. But a real mystic he is, notwithstanding, and 
on this fact rests his chief qualification to answer adequately the 
interesting question which gives the title to his book, 


At the outset we are reminded that mysticism, being but a “spirit 
and a method,” can not be defined, any more than love can be 
defined or God proved by a syllogism. This is not an encouraging 
beginning in view of the fact that the book sets out to tell us what 
mysticism is. But after all it is more honest and a better policy to 
confess on the first page, rather than at the end, that the subject 
eludes definition, and that no categorical answer may be expected. 
On the other hand, it is reassuring to be told that the mystic is 
quite a practical sort of person, living in a very real world, and 
differing from other folk only in that he wants God more and 
takes‘ more pains to find Him. If this be true, then it must follow 
that the difference between the mystic and the rest of us is but a 
matter of degree. If there seems to be a difference in kind it is 
only because we view a Meister Eckart or a Phillips Brooks, a 
William Law or a St. John the Divine, the degrees are so multi- 
plied that we behold a heightened intensity in our common adven- 
ture for God. In this sense if the true mystic be different it is only 
in a relative sense, as the Lord Christ was different, 


In the course of his study of mysticism Dr. Addison traces the 
well-worn paths which traditional religon has followed through the 
ages. First, the way of organized fellowship, with its more or less 
elaborate ritual, seeking to draw God down to man or lift man up 
to God. Then the intellectual way, by which reason, as a seasoned 
guide, directs the seeker after God at the various crossroads of 
the mental field. Finally, the way of the will, by whose successive 
triumphs the mysteries of life are shot through with spiritual mean- 
ings and the violent take the kingdom by force. Against this back- 
ground Dr. Addison places the mystical way called by Schure “the 
art of finding God in one’s self,” and by Rufus Jones “the aware- 
ness of God,” or direct consciousness of ‘His presence. 

This last way, the way of mysticism, underlies all the rest. Not 


all men are influenced by. an elaborate ritual, nor inspired by a 


sense of fellowship. And. not all men can repose in reason as a 
guide, for God is felt out more truly than He is sought out. Nor is 
the mercurial will sufficient to the unequal task. The mystic holds 
that while these methods are good for some men always, and for 
all men sometimes, mysticism is universal and universally neces- 
sary. All men want God, The mystic tells us that this satisfaction 
comes most completely not by belonging to a society, however 
great; nor by going through a form of worship, however beauti- 
ful; nor by believing a dogma, however true; but by feeling an in- 
ward and personal touch of God upon the soul. In the Sufi it is 
the God of Mohammed, to the Buddhist it may be Nirvana or Dhar- 
makaya; with Plotinus it is a vague abyss; with St. Francis it is 
God personalzed in Jesus Christ. The mystical impulse is the same, 
whatever the theological form of its object. Moreover, the action 
of this impulse rests upon certain facts and laws as definite as those 
of music or architecture. 

It becomes apparent, then, that mysticism rises to the dignity of 
the finest of the fine arts. If it be asked how we are to relate it.to 
the well-defined stages of religious experience as expressed in terms 
of repentance and faith, atonement and sacrifice, the answer is not 
difficult to find. The mystic is seeking the companionship of God, 
the high and lofty. One that inhabiteth eternity. But God dwells 
with him who is of an humble and contrite spirit. Only by repent- 
‘, ance and faith—the way that all men know—can the veil be drawn 
aside and the barriers to that companionship burned away. 

Dr. Addison, whose well-trained mind is steeped in the literature 
‘of mystical experience, enriches his succeeding pages with a wealth 
of biographical allusion in which the thread of his own clear think- 
ing is never lost. His purpose throughout is to trace the relation 
of mysticism to life. In time past we should have described his 
mystical philosophy as empirical in its accent, but today we regard 

it as touched with pragmatism, In his previous study of “The Theory 


and Practice of Mysticism” he placed us under obligation. In the 
present study he has increased the debt. Towards the close of tte 
delightful essay we find the following passage, finely illustrative 
of the spirit of the whole, which shows that the true mystic does 
not “bid for cloistered cell his neighbor and his friend farewell,” ' 

‘It is not fair to take the lonely searchers for God in cell oF 
hermitage, St. Anthony in the desert or St. Simeon Stytites on his 
column, selfishly seeking their own salvation, and make them the 
type of the mystic spirit. The true mystic has always loved his 
brethren and felt that it was for their sake as well as for his own 
that- he separated himself. The biggest of them, when they have 
drawn near to God by contemplation, have come back from that 
high privilege inspired to help ther fellows with heightened moral 
enthusiasm. Not only are they keenly touched by the evils in the 
world, but are bent on removing them. They count labor as prayer, 
and are ready for strenuous and heroic exertion. Many of them 


have been social workers, others have been statesmen, some éven’ 


soldiers. The reader who now thinks them unpractical dreamers 
will be astonished to find them influencing the policies of State and 
Church, instituting great moral reforms, becoming missionaries and 
evangelists and crusaders.” 


The Value of Pastoral Care 


(By the Rev. W. P. McCune, Ph.D, in Bulletin of the General Theo- 
Jogical Seminary.) 


What are the things that really count? What is the endeavor that 
bears fruit? What really does build up the Church and build up 
men and women in the Church, i. e., what are we commissioned to 
do as priests, and what is the way in which it can best be done? 

Well, one of the first things that I have found out, and I think 
one of the first that you will find out, is that there are certain 
people who can be counted upon; they can be counted upon not 


only to give money, but to give other things; to give of their time, — 


of their attention, of their energy, to give of their efforts. They 
are really the strength of any parish, and the real strength and 
life of the Church; the people, I say, that can be counted upon. You 
will find there are such people, and some people who can be 
counted upon for nothing. Those who can be counted upon are in 
the minority; but: the strength of the parish is in those people. 
They really seem to have gained something, and as a result they 
really do amount to something. 

I was curious to know how it had come, what really had built 
these people into the structure of the parish, into the life of our 
Lord, and I found it by calling, and I may add that I believe a 
priest must call. There is no other way to learn your people. You 
have to go into their homes and you have to do it over and over 
again. You can not possibly know anything about them until you 
do. As I began calling on these same people who can always. be 
counted on, very soon they began to tell me, and strangely enough 
it was almost always the same story. They would begin to tell me 
something about their life, and, after a bit, some of their difficulties 
and trials, and very soon there was always the same remark (and 
may I be quite personal) it always ran something like this: “You 


may count on me, I will do everything I can; If you want this, 1 ~ 


will try to give it; or if you want this done, I will try to do it. You 


see, Father Richie was with me in my great sorrow; when I lost my — 
boy he was with me, or when my wife died he stayed with me all 


the time, or when things were going bad he helped me.” 
The story varied a little bit; but it was always the pitiful story 


of the human life, sorrow, sickness, death. The story differed, but — 


always as they began to tell about it, there was “all that time, 
Father Richie was with me, and he stuck it out and saw it through.” 
And when they told their story, the refran was always, “You can 
count on me; I will do what I can.” And I realized that was the 
way it had come. Whatever strength there was came not through 
ceremonial, as many think, or through teaching, although that is 
important, and: not through eloquence or personal ‘magnetism, or 
anything of the sort, but through patient and persevering and: lov- 
ing care of individuals; one by one he had tended them and won 
them and established them, and he had not: simply brought them 
to personal affection for him. 

And he did not simply win them to loyalty to the parti (al- 
though we are not free from parochialism), but he did win them to 


a realization of the meaning of the Church, the meaning of Chris-— 


tian loyalty, and he had brought them in touch with our Lord, and 
had tied them up to Him, the only tie that will last. Over and 
over again | find that, and a man can not but be impressed when 
testimony of that sort is repeated over and over again, I heard it 
rather well expressed from another source not so long ago. From 
an old priest, one of the best that I know, very busy with an in- 
finite number of calls made upon him, ‘and he had come a rather 
long journey to see a sick woman; he had not come to administer 
the sacraments to her (she was being attended by her own priest), 
but he was an old friend, and he had come just to see her; when 
he left her he said: “If I were as sick as that woman is, I wouldn't 
want to ‘see anyone except the priest who came to hear my con- 
fession and bring me my communion. But people are strange; they 
crave the human touch.” The better you get to know them, the more 
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you realize how strange they are, perhaps the more you will realize 
how strange you are yourself. But they crave the human touch. 
And without that touch the work of a priest is perfectly vain. It is 
foreordained to failure. And the only way you can get in touch 
with the people is by long and patient waiting. You can not force 
intimacies; there is nothing more foolish. You can not rush into 
people’s minds and lives. If you try, you are immediately thrown 
back 


You must wait your time, you must wait until the opportunity 
offers. Let me give such a case. It is so common that I betray no 
confidence,. You find a person in the parish who is more strange 
than most, who is just queer, and you can not make out what is 
the matter. You are completely baffled to find out what is there 
and thus weeks and months and perhaps years go by and you do 
‘not find out. Then perhaps in a chance conversation in a call, or 
in some other way, the person is feeling a little more responsive 
than usual, and tells you something, just a little; and if perhaps 
you are given wisdom, perhaps love, to say the right word, the 
person will say a little more, and gradually you will find out more, 
and usually you will find there is something darkening that life, 
some pitiful’ tragedy, perhaps worked out, perhaps still working 
out, but something hanging over it that accounts for the queerness. 
And then perhaps after another interview, the person will need 
you—“will you come?” and you will say “yes,” and knowing the 
condition you will see the thing growing nearer and nearer, and 
finally you never know when, your telephone rings, and there comes 
a vioce, “O come !”—perhaps not even a word who it is. This is 
your chance. Unless you’re there, you lose your chance forever. You 
may have to wait five or six years, but it will come. And for that 
reason I am more and more of the opinion a priest is of no use in 
a parish until he has been there for some time. The aimlessness of 
the clergy, the way they wander about from place to place! You 
ean not know your people until you have been with them a long 
time, and you can not gain any touch, much less a human touch, 
which they have, until you have waited and worked for a great 


Truth in the Pulpit—A Challenge to Laymen 


It has often been charged that it is the laymen of the Church 
and not the bishops and clergy who are the most conservative 
element in the Church and prevent it from meeting the demands of 
modern tests of truth and life. If this is not altogether true, it is, 
however, absolutely true that the clergy can not be fully true to 
their prophetic function without the strong support of their lay 
brethren. The following challenge to the laity has recently been 
stated by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick in a remarkable sermon de- 
livered to a packed church in New York, on the text, “How many 
times shall I adjure thee that thou tell me nothing but that which 


$s true in the name of the Lord?”—I. Kings, xxii:16. 


“We are to think this morning about honesty in the pulpit,” said 


'- Dr. Fosdick. “I do not see how any man can stand in a Christian 


pulpit and face the inquiring, eager, often perplexed minds of 
this generation without hearing the words of this text rise up to 
him week after week from the pews. 

“The problem of the ministry in the matter of honesty is very 
difficult. For one thing, the minister is a public speaker, and that 
is a dangerous thing to be. The whole possibility of glowing and 
effective public speaking depends upon the sympathetic response 
of the audience. In consequence the pressure is constantly on the 
minister to give the people what they want, In theology, in social 
and industrial questions, in international affairs, he is tempted 
not to speak what he really thinks, but to give the people what 
they want. If you could only see the letters that come to me in 
large numbers from ministers who confess this is their position. | 
think my sympathy goes out particularly to the ministers of Jesus 
Christ who find themselves thus placed. 

“Presumably the minister is a family man, He has a wife and 
children whom he loves. He is dependent financially on the good- 
will of his congregation, and it goes hard with his conscience some- 
times when he faces the possibility of proclaiming a disturbing 
truth. I do not have to preach in order to live. But there are 
thousands of preachers in the United States with whom this is a 
problem. 

“The struggle to be honest in the ministry is one of the most 


heroic struggles going on now. And in many a manse there is a 


midnight wrestling going on of the minister with his own soul as 
to whether he dare preach what he believes. 
“Imagine yourself trying to be a prophet of God on a salary no 
bricklayer would look at for a moment, with a wife whom you 
adore and children for whose education you would willingly spend 
your blood, and then. facing the responsibility of saying something 
next Sunday in the interest of truth that is going to alienate the 
most powerful elements of your congregation, 

“Never suppose that the ministry in America does not know 
what the struggle to be honest means. A minister must have hon- 


sty. Honesty is the elemental virtue of a preacher. 


“There are hundreds of persons here this morning who are vis- 


% itors from other churches, many of them from outside the border 
-, Of New York City. You go back to the churches from which you 
| came and try to make it easier for your minister to be honest. 


“The minister is not only a public speaker and usually a family 
man but he fis a gentleman, And gentlemen never like to be the 
cause of a disturbance. They like to follow St. Paul, who cau- 
tioned to be at peace with all men. 

“When, therefore, in any of the churches endeavors are made 
by external duress to force upon the ministers foregone conclu- 
sions to their thinking, I always want to as«, “What do you laymen 
and laywomen really want in a preacher, anyway?’ Do you want to 
come here on Sunday morning and hear a man start out perforce to 
get the answer that is in the back of the book? I should suppose 
you would rather have a man with whose conclusions you at times 
disagree, but concerning whom you are really sure that the has an 
honest and reverent mind working in straightforward and construc- 
tive ways on the great spiritual problems of life and an honest 
tongue in his head that says what he really thinks. Elemental 
truth and candor are important in any realm, but there is no realm 
where the lack of them is so fatal as in religion. 

“This, then, is the appeal to the Church: Make it easier, not 
harder, for your ministers to think freely, bravely, truly about the 
deep concerns of the spiritual life. Do not make them intellectual 
Houdinis tied up in the ropes and chains of predetermined con- 
clusions and spending all their days trying to wriggle out of 
them. This generation will not ultimately stand for that kind of 
preaching. 

“As for the ministry itself, I think of scores of young men with 
whom each year I talk who come rp to the very threshold of 
Christ’s work, They want to be ministers. They adore Jesus Christ 
and His truth. They feel the bitter need of this erring world for 
the divine lesson of the Gospel. They want to make a spiritual 
contribution to their generation. Yet often they do not go into 
the ministry. This is not because they have lost faith, nor because 
they are afraid of niggardly salaries, 

“The difficulty which emerges more often than any other lies 
here: They are afraid that they will not be allowed to think. 
They do not want to run their minds into a mold. They are not 
egotistical. | 

“They. do not think that all of life lies in the intellect, But 
such minds as they do have they want freedom to use. They are 
passionately determined to obey an injunction which they ¢an not 
avoid: ‘How many times shall I adjure thee that thou tell me 
nothing but that which is true in the name of the Lord?’ 

“There is, to be sure, one basic difficulty about such an appeal 
for freedom and honesty. The liberals themselves are responsible 
for this difficulty. So often when you hear a man pleading for 
his right to think and speak freely in the pulpit, you have an un- 
comfortable impression that he wants that liberty, not to build 
something, but to smash something. When a man, therefore, pleads 
for liberty, test him. But test him in the right place. 

“If you find a man clamoring for his liberty to speak the truth 
to use it to tear down rather than build up, have done with him. 


- That is not good sense and it is not good religion. But whenever 


you find a minister trying to think through the truth of Chris- 
tianity in terms that can be apprehended by modern minds and 
lived in modern circumstances, you would better back him up, 
for he is doing constructive work.” 


A Lay Sermon 


From an editorial in The Sun, Baltimore, Sunday morning, May 


27, 1923, under the title “Religion, and the Twelve-hour Day.” 


After putting his signature at the top of the report refusing to 
abandon the twelve-hour day in the steel industry, Elbert H. Gary 
informed a gathering of the American Iron and Steel Institute that 
“there is only one way of fairly and finally settling any contro- 
versy, and that is in consonance with the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion.” 

Before completing his address on the necessity of religion in 
the modern world indisposition forced Judge Gary to leave the 
platform. Had the incident happened in mediaeval times there 
would have been many to see in it the finger of God, halting a 
hypocrisy, perhaps unconscious, which might have been character- 
ized as near to blasphemy. rd 

Even had the famous report of the Inter-Church Commission on 
conditions in the steel industry never been written, even if the 
people of the United States knew nothing of the conditions which 
reign in the steel towns ruled by the Steel Corporation, Judge 
Gary’s arguments for the twelve-hour day would still be almost 
pitiful in their weakness. 

As Judge Gary says, the Bible is the book of books.” But it is 
difficult to harmonize his admiration for New Testament teach- 
ings with the admission that protection of profits must be the 
only consideration in the industry which he rules. 

On the eve of the French Revolution Sieyes wrote: “Instead of’ 
yielding gently to the action of time, to the influences of light, 
the nobles have stiffened themselves against them. . . . They 
oot not wanted to lose a single privilege. Nay, they are increasing 
them.” 

_ There are many who think that where the French nobility stood 
before the crash of 1879, Judge Gary and those who think like him 


stand today, Fortunately forthe country is it that they are few in 
number. | 
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Che Pacitic Churebman 


Christianity a Religion of Good Cheer | 


The following editorial was recently printed in “The Church- 


man,” under the caption, “Dummies, My Dear Boy,” and deserves 


widespread publicity in view of the oftentime emphasis of gloom 
by a certain type of so-called Christians, 

There are a good many gloomy Christians in the world. They 
are not only gloomy themselves; they resent a lack of gloominess 
on the part of other Christians. There are many things we like 
about the Episcopal Church; we would hesitate to list them, lest 
our lugubrious friends who write us occasionally to say that The 
Churchman finds everything wrong and nothing right with the 
Episcopal Church, be deprived of their ammunition. One of the 
things that we like best about the Episcopal Church is its inherent 
refusal to think of Chrisitanity in terms of repressive gloom, Be- 
cause of this pleasant heritage, our friends of other communions 
charge us now and then with “having no religion.” We have often 
wondered just where our gloomy friends find justification for link- 
ing up their Christianity with gloom. 

We suppose that this type of Christianity largely, though quite 
unconsciously, from an exaggeration of certain qualities that ad- 
here to Judaism. The negations of Judaism, carried over into 
Christianity, have wrought havoc with the affirmations of good 
cheer that run through the New Testament. One can not read far 
in the Gospels without seeing that Jesus’ spirit of happiness was 
coming pretty constantly into conflict with the protestations of 
solemn Palestinian ecclesiastics. Furthermore, those who recorded 
the life and teaching of Jesus were bent on a serious business; it 
is perhaps natural, but no less unfortunate that they left out of 
the records a good many of His words and acts that would have 
given us a more completely rounded portrait. In spite of these 
limitations .the sunlight is there. The records of most men whose 
lives have been great with serious purpose come to us with an 
over-emphasis on the shadows. This does not mean that in the 
living of those whose lives laughter and good cheer have not light- 
ened the darkness; it means, duobtless, that the tragedies in the 


_lives of our great ones move us to a reverence that somehow finds 


itself, often disastrously, out of accord with the spirit of lighter 
moments. We find it difficult to view the life of the Master without 
looking at it through the bitter tragedy at its end. But it is a mis- 
take none the less, to obscure the good cheer of that life by over- 
emphasizing the shadows. 

We are oppressed at times by dietvicion of some denominations, 
particularly in New York, who aid and abet the propaganda of 
gloomy religion. Following the custom of Christopher Morley, we 
suggest to them a desk motto, It is taken from Phillips Brooks’ 
Yale “Lectures on Preaching,” and is as follows: 

“The merely solemn ministers are very empty and deserve all 
that has been heaped upon them of contempt through the ages. 
They are cheats and shams. As they stand with their little knobs 
of prejudice down their straight coats of precision they are like 
nothing so much as the chest of drawers which Bob Sawyer showed 
Mr. Winkle in his little surgery. ‘Dummies, my dear boy,’ said he, 
to his impressed, astonished visitor. ‘Half the drawers have nothing 
in them, and the other half don’t open.” 

We can not too often recall that characteristic pronouncement of 
the Master: “I came that they might have life and that they might 
have it abundantly.” The revelations of psychology have given to 
our common sense the backing of science; they have shown us that 
if life is to be abundant it must be shot through with good cheer. 
At best life is a pretty serious business; it haunts our footsteps 
with tragedy. No one knew this better than Jesus; no one has ex- 
perienced more of its hurt. But above the battlefield rings out His 
happy challenge: “Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 

How much less of sickness, mental, physical and moral, we should 
have if we but took His words seriously and applied them in our 
own lives! How much a practised good cheer would do to over- 
come the world! How constructive, therefore, has been the leader- 
ship of the Episcopal Church in throwing open its parish houses 
for times of relaxation and happiness! Only the other day we 
hear da clergyman say that the parish work of the Episcopal 
Church was a passing phase of its development. We hope that this 
clergyman was mistaken, and we think*he was, There has been too 
much repression of our play instincts by a false conception of 
religion; a repression that has wrought harm rather than good. 
We think that every specialist in those mental and nervous dis- 
orders with which our complex civilization is so grievously af- 
flicted would say to the Episcopal Church: “Keep your parish 
houses open; let your young people dance and your old veople 
laugh. By so doing you are building and sustaining mentay physi- 
cal and moral health.” 

And we think that every careful student of the life and teaching 
of Jesus would affirm this pronouncement, We have had too much 
of Swinburne and his “pale Galilean;” far tod little of the Jesus 
Who laughed and played with children in the streets; Who found 
relaxation and joy in the open fields;|Who declared that the Sab- 
bath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath; Who said, 
“When ye fast, be not of a sad countenance;” Who spoke some of 
the most subtle humor recorded in literature; Who was condemned 


by solemn persons who thought Him careless in His social con 
tacts; Who would, we are certain, be as well pleased by laughter 
during ® sermon as by tears. 

When Christians succeed in tearing away the crepe that hag 
been hung upon their religion by some of its zealous but misiaken 
devotees they will realease into society a greatly accentuated force 
making for the life abundant. 


The faith that can live anywhere is the faith the world needs— 
Margaret Slattery. 


PUBLIC SALES 


We have purchased 122,000 pair of U. S. Army Munson . 
last shoes, sizes 5% to 12, which was the entire sur- 
plus stock of one of the largest U. S. Government 
shoe contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hundred per cent solid 
leather, color dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of this shoe is $6.00. 
Owing to this tremendous buy we can offer same to 


the public at $2.95 


Send correct size. Pay postman on delivery or send 
money order. If shoes are not as represented we will 
cheerfully refund your money promptly upon request. 


National Bay State Shoe Co. 


Jona Churchyard 


--- sttuated in Cypress Lawn C emetery — 


---a burial ground jor members of 
the Episcopal Church 


--- consecrated by Bishop Nichols, 
June 6, 1893 


Write or call sor booklet. 
City Office, 208-212 Hewes Building, 
995 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone: Sutter 695 


“Where do you eat in San Francisco?” 


Clinton Cafeterias 


San Francisco’s best and largest popular 
priced dining rooms 


Breakfast 


Lunch Dinner 
Telephones, Rest Rooms and Conveniences 


18 Powell Street 


Where Portola Cafe used te be 


136 O’Farrell Street 


Opposite Orpheum Theatre 


Open 7 a, m. to 8 p. m. 


Music Launch and Dinner 
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CALIFORNIA CREMATORIUM 
CALIFORNIA. COLUMBARIUM 


4489-4499 Piedmont Avemic 
Oakland, California 


Piedmont Avenue Car (Cemetery 
branch) stops at our door u 


TELEPHONE PIEDMONT 124 


“The buildings have the charm of an old Spanish 
Mission” 


P. A. SMITH CO. 


Successors to 
CALIFORNIA ART GLASS WORKS 
UNITED ART GLASS WORKS 


= 


— 


Telephone Sutter 4151. . 638 --4th St.; San Francisce 


Time and expense are saved by requesting undertakers to 
send cremation funerals directly. to us. We mect any boat 


or train im the San Francisco Bay District. 
age of deceased, charges are from $15.00 to $30.00 less 
San Francisco or San Mateo crematories. 
Booklets and information on request. 
Reference, any East Bay Clergyman. 


JOHN G. ILS & CO. 


FRENCH RANGES 
_ ESTATE GAS RANGES 


MISSION ST. 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY 

ST. MARY’S GUILD 

Trinity Church, corner Gough and Bush Streets, San Francisco 
Meetings Fridays frem 2:00 te 5:00 p. m. 


then end Alter Liem, Book Stoles, 
Surplices, Hangings, ete. a Gullixson, Duboce 


Hotel Sutter 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIP. 


2 


Fireproof—European Plan 
KEARNY AND SUTTER STREETS PHONE SUTTER 3060 


San Francisco’s modern, fireproof hotel, noted for its perfect 
‘ service and popular prices. 

Located in the heart of the city, it is accessible to the best re- 
wholesale sections, as well as 


= 


IN GOLD, SILVER AND BRASS 
Church and Chancel Furniture 
Write for Catalog—for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT COMPANY | 
308 Third Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


If one has never been a guest of this famous hostelry, 
business 


it and learn why it does a capacity every day in ae 
month, 


Management of George Warren Hooper 


MARBLE WORK 
EMBROIDERIES, FABRICS 
~=6©MEMORIALS FOR THE CHURCH AND CEMETERY 


lid MENEELY CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES 
| — COX SONS & VINING 
181-133 EAST 23rd ST.. NEW YORK 
i R. GEISSLER, Inc. McLAREN, GOODE & CO. 
1H 56 West 8th Street, CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
FURNITURE California Street, San Francisco 
and at Portland and Los Angeles 


Correspondents in London, New York and other cities 


wane Residence Telephone Piedmont 657W. 


| Gowirk Compan any 


216 Sa co, 
arters for the celebrated’ 


Golden ‘Gate Communion Wines 


Prices and “Phrlouse’ 0 forms may be obtained from the Diocesan 
ouse 


Telephone Kearny 1025 


FREDERIC M. LEE 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


~ 


485 CALIFORNIA STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
or Govlex Company direct 


4. 


Shellgrain and Ritter BOVYER & SONS 


FLORISTS 
Choice Flowers for all Occasions 
2407 California Street, near Fillmore Street | 


> 


148 KEARNY STREET San Francisco, Cal. 
Sutter Hotel Bldg. Telephone Kearny 3999 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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